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These flours are milled chiefly from the 
strong wheats produced from the na- 
tion’s newest wheat lands,—western 
Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle. 
These also are high plains areas where 
hard bread wheats attain their maximum 
of flour making and baking character- 


istics. Your first experience with any 


one of these great “Alva Flours’’ will 
impress you with the sound truth of 
these statements. 


“> 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


ALVA, OKLAHOM 
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‘An Empire of 


ty 


at your call 





More than 200 of our buying 
stations are located at the wheat centers of 
the high plains and the mountain valleys of 
the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 
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THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Baker Uf Omerica for wer 5b Yeats 
Cad MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Lave, COLORADO 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 
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Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 


css 
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real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 


S és 
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—not to a price—but to a taste. 


44 
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And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 


There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 
| Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 
bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PATENT RYES * MEDIUM RYES « DARK RYES + RYE MEALS 
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“"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


GOOD WHITE BREAD 
IS THE BEST MORALE BUILDER 
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This country stands almost alone in the world in 

possession of the priceless gift of fine white 

Hour Milling Capactt bread. Even our friends in Canada are playing 
2500 Barrels with a dark wartime loaf despite their unprec- 
edented wheat supply. Why? But this country 

Grain Storage Capacity is secure. And anyone who seeks to put it on 
1,000,000 ‘Bushels a debased “war bread’ loaf will be no friend to 


the nation and should be ruthlessly thrown out. 


In Peace or War Kelly Quality Carries On 
WM KELLY 


Mie 
* 





The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 








































































































In the whole great war nutritional pro- 
gram, bread rides at the very head of 
the Food for Victory Program. Any 
miller and any baker who is not making 
a product of such quality as to justify 
this selection is not doing his level 
best both for the country and his own 
future welfare. Use good flour— 


Bake Good Bread. 


* * 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA e« KANSAS 
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WESTERN Mier finds suitable occasion for publishing the pic- 

ture that adorns this week’s cover. It first appeared in this 
journal’s issue of June 24, 1898, and in a May number of 1917 it re- 
appeared as a two-color cover picture. Now it is being reproduced 
again, from the original plates used on those previous occasions. 

The propriety of “One Tongue, One Destiny” needs hardly be 
urged with respect to its present publication and that of 25 years 
ago, but possibly there are those who will wonder at its use in 1898. 
For this curiosity there is satisfaction in the editorial comment that 
appeared in this journal on June 24 in that year: 

“The cartoon on the front page of this issue of the MILLER 
represents the feeling which is steadily growing in the minds of the 
American people we believe and, we hope, in those of our British 
brethren; certainly it represents the sentiments of the American mill- 
ers, between whom and their British customers has long existed the 
most cordial and friendly relationship. 

“John Bull and Uncle Sam are assuredly drawing closer and 
closer together despite the futile efforts of some petty politicians on 
both sides to keep them apart, and it is the hope of many in this 
country that one of the good results of the present war with Spain 
will be to knit the friendship between the two nations so firmly that 
no subsequent dissension or dispute can break the bond. If this be 
done civilization will be an immense gainer and the cause of liberty 
and enlightenment the world over will be enormously advanced. . 

“What we want is a thorough union of sentiment between Great 
Britain and America which will manifest itself in co-operation toward 
one common end and that the uplifting of humanity everywhere. 

“Since the present war began, America has had an opportunity 
to judge of the true attitude of the nations toward her. She has been 
abnormally sensitive to foreign sentiment which usually she regards 
with indifference. Americans were surprised to find that in France, 
an alleged republic, the people were unmistakably antagonistic; that 
the German press and, presumably, the German public opposed and 
criticized them; that the much-vaunted friendship of Russia was not 
in evidence, and that, in short, so far as could be seen, a glance at 
the countenances of the world’s congress of nations showed nothing 
but ominous coolness or open hatred and aversion. All save one. The 
honest, round visage of John Bull was open and frank and kindly, 
and showed that he alone of all the kings and emperors and alleged 
presidents, appreciated the situation, realized the need for action, 
understood the American heart and was ready to give to its cause 
his immense moral support. 

“The reassurance of Great Britain, at this time, has done more 
to bring America into friendly relations than a century of commerce; 
henceforth it will be a venturesome politician, indeed, who will under- 
‘take to interrupt the growing friendship of the two nations.” 

No comment is necessary upon the accuracy of this judgment 
and this prophecy, which was attested by the picture’s republication 
25 years ago, without explanatory comment, at the beginning of 
this country’s participation in World War I. It was printed, too, 
as a recruiting poster and had international circulation in this form. 

The picture’s artist for more than 40 years was staff artist of 
Tue Nortuwestern Mitier. Many thousands of illustrations came 
from his crayons and brushes, and they were familiar to an entire 


§OR a third time within the current half century THe Norru- 


ONE TONGUE, ONE DESTINY 


generation of flour millers who made up that fraternity in the pe- 
riod of milling’s greatest industrial and merchandising advancement. 

George Edmund Graves, this artist who was to play such a re- 
markable part in the Golden Age of milling, came to THe Norru- 
WESTERN MIuer’s staff in 1882, when he was 22 years old. That 
was in the era of woodcut engraving, and his first work was designed 
for this medium. For a time he experimented with pictures to be 
engraved in wax, and then turned to the production of wash drawings 
and vignettes that could be adapted to the newly-developing photo- 
engraving process. For a number of years he contributed to other 
national publications besides Tue NortrHwestern Mier, but sub- 
sequent to 1896, and until his death in 1926, his work was used exclu- 
sively in this journal and its companion, the Bellman. His favorite 
medium of expression was the water color. 

It is a legend in the publishing family to which Mr. Graves be- 
longed that his “One Tongue, One Destiny” was inspired by an inci- 
dent deriving from Commodore Dewey’s destruction of the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay, which took place on May 1, 1898. That shat- 
tering event not only drew the interested attention of the other big 
naval powers of the world, but brought their Pacific squadrons churn- 
ing at top speed in that direction. Commodore Dewey, blockading the 
harbor, as was entirely proper under international usage, found these 
curious visitors cluttering up the place in a most annoying manner. 
All but the German fleet, however, behaved according to code. The 
German admiral, with a force as big as Dewey’s and an unexplainable 
transport full of troops, attempted to ignore the blockade. Dewey 
took as much of this as he thought he should and then made an an- 
nouncement that was tantamount to a promise of war. The German 
admiral approached the commander of the British squardon with 
a proposal for ganging up on the Commodore, but not only found 
no sympathy in that quarter, where it was clear, in fact, that he 
would have definite opposition. This persuaded the unfriendly, Kaiser- 
hoching admiral that “Der Tag” had not arrived. 

It was not without some significance that the United States fleet 
should have rendezvoused at Hongkong prior to the Philippine adven- 
ture, and that it should have completed its outfitting for the conquest 
of the Spanish ships at near-by Mirs Bay on the China coast. 

There was an older naval tradition upon which Mr, Graves might 
have drawn for his inspiration—the famed “blood is thicker than 
water” incident of Britain’s Arrow war with China in 1857. This 
was the year Commodore Josiah Tatnall, of the United States Navy, 
using the classic phrase to explain his heroic but unauthorized action, 
went to the rescue of an English ship that was being battered by the 
Taku forts in the Pei-Ho River, a circumstance celebrated in verse 
by the poet Wallace Rice, who might have written it even more aptly 
today than he did half a century ago: 


Ebbs and flows the muddy Pei-Ho by the Gulf of Pechili, 
Idly floats beside the stream the dragon-flag ; 

Past the batteries of China, looking westward still you see 
Lazy junks along the lazy river lag. 


Let the long, long years drip slowly on that lost and ancient land, 

Ever dear one scene to hearts of gallant men; 

There’s a handclasp and a heart-throb, there’s a word we 
understand : 

Blood is thicker, sir, than water, now as then. 
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Here Are Flours That Hold Their Own in 
the Most Distinguished Quality Company 


Year after year, for more than thirty years, one or d 
another of these I-H’’ flours has gone regularly to 
the same customers. Year after year many of them x 
never give a thought to selling any other flour. 


They just go on selling them,—to bakers and to : 
family trade customers,—knowing that once sold 
they stay sold. 


For these flours never turn the merchant down. ! 
Whatever assurance he gives, the quality is there 


to back it up. One of these “I-H Milled” flours 


will fit into your distribution set-up. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


(| AMERICAN 1, 


MEDICAL } 


A Seupeit, J KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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General Price Ceiling Order Exempts 
Flour; Bread, Millfeed Regulated 





APRIL 1 WHEAT STOCKS 
HIGHEST ON RECORD 


Crop Reporting Board Sets Estimate at 
171,432,000 Bus—Stocks Large 
in Pacific Northwest 

Wasnineton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses on April 1 have been estimated by 
the crop reporting board at 171,432,000 
bus, highest on record for that date. 

This is 41,250,000 bus larger than the 
previous record stocks of 130,182,000 bus 
on April 1, 1941, and more than twice 
the nine-year (1931-39) average of 71,- 
173,000 bus. 

These estimates do not include com- 
mercial stocks in 46 markets reported 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration to be 240,237,000 bus on March 
30, nor stocks in merchant mills included 
in the quarterly report of the bureau of 
the census to be released at a later date. 

Wheat stocks are exceptionally large 
in the Pacific Northwest, with Washing- 
ton and Oregon showing more than 
double the amount on hand a year ago. 
Stocks are at record levels in leading 
spring wheat states and in Kansas, but 
smaller than a year ago in Texas. 

Stocks in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses combined with those on farms 
April 1 amounted to 441,554,000 bus. 

These are the largest combined stocks 
on record and are more than twice the 
nine-year (1931-39) average of 201,645,- 
000 bus. 

Combined stocks in these positions to- 
taled 323,426,000 bus on April 1, 1941. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CAMP ROBINSON TRAINS BAKERS 

Lirrtze Rock, Arx.—The bakers’ and 
cooks’ school at Camp Robinson, near 
here, has begun training of its second 
class of soldiers. Twenty men from each 
regiment are assigned to the school as 
students of the course, which lasts two 
months. 
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CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
107,539,557 BUS OF CROP 


Wasnineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. made 102,494 loans, 
in the amount of $78,491,637 on 107,- 
539,557 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
April 18, 1942. Loans made to date have 
averaged 73c bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* Wooden Tires »% 


PirrssurcH, Pa—In order to cope 
with shortage of rubber tires, Fred C. 





-Haller, president of the Haller Baking 


Co. here, is experimenting with wooden 
tires to keep his fleet of house-to-house 
delivery trucks rolling. In a recent test 
made with wood and steel tires on the 
front wheels and rubber tires on the 
rear wheels, Mr. Haller stated that while 
there was some noise, it was not as 
much as that made by: the former horse 
and wagon. A speed of 50 miles an 
hour was maintained during the test. 





SET HIGHEST MARCH VALUE AS 
TOP: EFFECTIVE IN MID-MAY 


By Emmet DouUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorkTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Flour, but not packaged cake mixes and 
other packaged flour mixes, is specifically exempt from the price 


ceilings announced April 28 by the government. 


The general 


maximum price regulation issued by the OPA sets the highest 
prices charged in March, 1942, as the absolute ceiling over virtu- 
ally everything Americans eat, wear and use, the only exceptions 
being a limited list of food commodities. 

Millfeed prices, as well as those for almost all other feeds, 


are subject to the ceilings. 


Millers and wholesale handlers of 


feed, after May 11, may not charge more than the highest price 
charged last March. After May 18, retail dealers will also be 
limited to the highest price charged by them in March. This will 
in most instances reduce prices $3@4 ton from current levels. 
Bread, cake and bakery products and cereal products are 
included under the price control regulation, which becomes effec- 
tive on May 18 as to retail prices and May 11 as to manufacturer 


and wholesale prices. 


In each case the present price levels must 


return to the highest price charged therefor in March, 1942. 

The general maximum price regulation specifically includes 
packaged flour mixes (cake, pancake and biscuit mixes only) ; 
macaroni and spaghetti, dried, bulk and packaged; rolled oats, bulk 
and packaged; corn flakes; bread, all types; soda crackers; corn 
meal, bulk and packaged; and rice, bulk and packaged. 

Linseed oil, linseed cake and linseed meal, and mixed feed 
for animals are excepted from the price regulation, which defines 


the latter as follows: 


“Mixed feed includes a mixture or a blend of more than one 
feed ingredient for the purpose of feeding animals, except a mixed 
feed resulting from the mixing of offal from a single grain.” 





Army Bakers Turn Out Bread 
At Average Cost of 2c per Lb 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—More 
than 850 tons of enriched white flour 
were used in one month’s operation of 
17 army bakeries to produce 2,508,426 
lbs of bread, at a total cost of $60,- 
464.01. 
loaf of bread was about 2'/c. 


The average cost of a pound 


“In a recent survey covering a month’s 
operation of 17 army quartermaster bak- 
eries, it was found that the average cost 
of producing a pound loaf of bread was 
2.453¢,” the War Depariment reported. 
“The bakeries under survey used more 
than 850 tons of flour and produced 
2,508,426 Ibs of bread at a cost of $60,- 
4614.01. 
tiched flour containing vitamin B,, B, 
and other energy-giving materials. The 
army bakers averaged 147.17 lbs of bread 


The bread was made with en- 


for every 100 lbs of flour. 





Editorial comment on food price 
control, written prior to the gov- 
ernment’s general ceiling decree, 
released for publication on the eve- 
ning of April 28, will be found on 
page 25 of this issue. 











“Two kinds of bread was baked by 
army bakers—garrison bread, at camp 
bakeries, and field bread, at field bak- 
eries. Garrison bread has a thin crust, 
similar to that bought in civilian stores, 
and may be eaten as soon as it is cooled. 
Field bread has a_ thick crust which 
keeps it fresh for two or three weeks. 

“Each camp bakery is under the direc- 
tion of a specially trained officer. Un- 
der him is a head baker who supervises 
a staff of assistant bakers. 
personnel are graduates of one of the 
Quartermaster Schools for Bakers and 
Cooks, or other army baking schools.” 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDEND DECLARED 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The board of 
directors of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
declared a quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share on common stock, payable May 29 
to stockholders of record May 12, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President 
Philip W. Pillsbury. The dividend de- 
clared is the sixtieth consecutive quar- 
terly one and is at the same rate paid 
for the previous quarter. An extra divi- 
dend of 25c per share was also declared. 





Most of the | 


F. D. R. ASKS PARITY 
FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


President's Message to Congress Outlines 
Seven-Point Program for Wartime 
Kconomic Control 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt on April 27 sent to Congress a 
seven-point program of wartime economic 
controls including freezing of commodity 
prices, rationing of scarce goods, stabili- 
zation of wages and heavier taxes on 
war profits in a sweeping effort to check 
the rising cost of living. 

The President indicated that legisla- 
tion would be necessary to effectuate only 
two of his proposals—higher profits 
taxes and repeal of the law which pre- 
vents price ceilings being placed over 
farm products until they reach 110% of 
parity. 

“To keep the cost of living from spiral- 
ing upward, we must stabilize the prices 
received by growers for the products 
of their lands,” the President warned. 

The chief executive asked that the 
formula for establishing price ceilings 
on farm commodities be changed from 
the existing law permitting prices to rise 
to 110% of parity, and that the objec- 
tive of obtaining. parity for the farmers 
be restored, 

He also made a bid for congressional 
opposition to proposed legislation ban- 
ning government sales of surplus farm 
commodities below parity levels. 

“It would be harmful to the process 
of keeping down the cost of living if any 
law were passed preventing the govern- 
ment from selling any of its own sur- 
plus farm commodities at the market 
price,” he said. 
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GETTING IN THE SCRAP 

Kansas.—Elevators of 
near-by Stafford County are co-operat- 
ing in a county-wide effort to round up 
500 tons of scrap iron, serving as receiv- 


Hurcuinson, 


ing stations for deliveries by farmers. 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. eleva- 
tor at St. John has weighed in 103 tons 
to lead in the collection. 

Other elevators receiving the more 
than 386 tons collected to date are: Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Macksville; Stafford 
County Flour Mills, Hudson; Stafford 
(Kansas) Grain Co; Midwest Grain Co., 
Seward, and 
Radium. 


Co-operative Elevator, 
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BAKERS URGED TO RECOVER 
AND RETAIN ALL PIE TINS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The American 
Bakers Association urges bakers to re- 
cover and retain all pie tins and that 
they do not permit customers or con- 
sumers to keep them with or without 
payment of a charge. 

Supply prospects for bakery pans or 
tins,—at least those for products other 
than bread,—are regarded as “extremely 
precarious” by WPB Government Pre- 
siding Officer John T. McCarthy, the as- 
sociation reports. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN FOREFRONT 
OF PROBLEMS FACING MILLERS 


——__<o—— 


Federation Convention in Chicago This Week Reviews Industry’s 
Position Amid Confusion of War—World War I 
Set-up No Guide to Present 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Millers National 
Federation, with a membership of 435 
companies, operating plants in 34 states 
and manufacturing approximately 80% 
of the total wheat and rye flour and 
durum products made in the United 
States, is confronted by grave wartime 
problems this week at its annual con- 
vention in Chicago, which is expected to 
attract a record attendance. This is the 
fortieth year in the life of the federa- 
tion, which has had as its most far- 
reaching problem during the past year 
the matter of price controls. 

“Beginning long before the passage of 
federal legislation on this subject and 
before the outbreak of war,” states the 
annual report of the federation’s staff, 
prepared for presentation to the conven- 
tion, “we attempted as far as possible 
to anticipate the questions which might 
arise from time to time in this field. 
It was a curious fact that a good many 
millers were thinking chiefly in terms 
of the controls applied in 1917-18, over- 
looking for the moment that conditions 
at present and conditions in the other 
war are in many respects quite unlike 
so far as the wheat and flour situation 
Thus, while in the World 
War 25 years ago flour milling was one 
of the 
extensive 
was almost wholly passed by this time 


is concerned, 
industries first brought under 


regimentation, this industry 


during the early months of controls 
made necessary by wartime circum- 
stances. 

“It was apparent several months ago, 


however, that in all probability the first 
product of the milling industry which 
would be affected by the price control 
program would be millfeeds, due to the 
steady and long-continued advance in 
millfeed prices which was caused by the 
heavy demand on the part of feeders 
for these commodities in the face of 
limited supplies. Millers were warned 
not only that price ceilings might be 
applied to millfeeds, but also that the 
establishment of such controls would 
make it necessary to revise operating 
methods materially. Later, when OPA 
began to move in the direction of mill- 
feed price ceilings, the federation helped 
materially in the discussions by corre- 
lating pertinent facts, by reconciling the 
views of different milling districts, and 
by keeping the industry well informed 
as to developments. 

“Within the past month, promotion 
of the idea of general price ceilings 
brought flour into the control picture. 
Previously, however, the federation had 
supplied OPA with a vast amount of 
statistical and other material which was 
useful to that agency and helpful to the 
industry. The organization position is 
that with wheat prices under definite 
control by a government agency, with 
millfeed prices apparently about to be 
limited, and with no justifiable com- 
plaints about flour prices, there has been 
and is no sound reason why the govern- 
ment should regulate flour prices. While 
this view is thoroughly justified by con- 
ditions, we are not overlooking the prob- 


ability of contrary action and therefore 
have given a great deal of considera- 
tion to practical problems which would 
arise in that event and are prepared 
to carry the burden for the industry if 
any flour price control 

brought forward seriously.” 


program is 


PROGRAM FOR INSECT CONTROL 
A major activity of the federation 
during the past year was the inaugura- 
tion of a well-rounded program for the 
Specifical- 
ly, the program is directed toward. the 


control of insect infestation. 


development of better fumigation meth- 
ods, determination and putting into ef- 
fect efficient means of cleaning freight 
cars, protection of mills’ interests in 
seizure cases, dissemination of technical 
data to federation members, inspection 

A great deal of 
has already 


of member mills, ete. 
been 
For example, the railroads are 


important progress 
made. 
adopting much improved practices in 
cleaning flour cars, including blowing 
They 
are also experimenting extensively with 


them out under compressed air. 


new car-end construction which replaces 
the old lining, insects 
commonly breed, with a plastic cork ma- 


wooden where 
terial which reduces the degree of in- 
festation. Studies of the comparative 
value of different fumigants under vary- 
ing conditions also afford mills much 
valuable information. An insect man- 
ual was also prepared for the use of 
superintendents and others who have 
responsibility for plant operation. 


RELIEVING SHORTAGE OF BAGS 

Military needs for all kinds of textile 
bags, particularly burlaps for sand bags, 
made it increasingly difficult the past 
few months fer millers to obtain suf- 
ficient quantities of the kinds and sizes 
of bags needed for shipments of flour 
and feed. Conservation Order M-47 
allocated the entire supply of burlap 
and burlap products and only a very 
limited quantity was made.available for 
agricultural products. 

With respect to cottons, the situation 
has been relieved somewhat by order 
M-107 which assigns a priority rating 
of A-2 to the purchase of cotton fab- 
rics to be used in the manufacture of 
agricultural bags. The cotton order 
limits the quantity of bags on hand to 
a 60-day supply. The burlap order sets 
a 30-day limitation on inventory. 

Throughout these developments the 
federation was active in attending con- 
ferences and collecting material to be 
used for furthering the best interésts 
of the industry. It also published a 
comprehensive summary and analysis of 
the various orders affecting flour bag 
users. 

SEASONAL EXEMPTION GRANTED 


During the year the federation was 
successful in obtaining a seasonal ex- 
emption under section 7 (b) (3) of the 
Wage-Hour Act for employees of mill 
elevators. This exemption provides that 
overtime payments need not be made’ 
during a period of not more than 14 
work weeks in any one calendar year, 


except that such overtime payments 
must be made for work in excess of 
12 hours in any one day or in excess 
of 56 hours in any one week. It ap- 
plies only to employees in the elevator 
and not to employees in the mill; how- 
ever, it does apply to office employees, 
all of whose time is devoted to elevator 
operations. 
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ATHERTON BEAN APPOINTED 
TO POSITION WITH OPA 


Atherton Bean, vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will leave this week for Washington, 
where he will be in the food and feed 
section of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, under Fred W. Thomas, associate 
price executive. 

Mr. Bean has spent most of his busi- 
ness life with the International Milling 








Atherton Bean 


Co., and he represents the fourth genera- 
tion of millers in his family. His great- 
grandfather built the first mill at Fari- 
bault, Minn., and his grandfather was 
founder of the New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co. His father, Frank A. Bean, is presi- 
dent of the International Milling Co. 

Atherton Bean is a graduate of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., where he 
won a Rhodes scholarship. Subsequently, 
he spent two years at Oxford. 
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WORK BEGUN ON ELEVATOR 
OF CONDON GRAIN GROWERS 
Conpon, Ore.—Condon Grain Growers 
have let the contract for a 3800,000-bu 
elevator here, and work on the project 
has begun. The Midstate Construction 
Co., The Dalles, submitted the low bid of 
24c a bu capacity. The Condon Grain 
Growers took over the construction of a 
60,000-bu elevator started by Charles 
Nish, H. E. Mikkalo and Lester Shaffer 
at Mikkalo. 
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TO VIEW REBUILT MILL 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The officers, di- 
rectors and branch and district man- 
agers of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
will meet in Alton, Ill, May 1, to view 
the rebuilt Stanard-Tilton mill there, 
which the company now owns. The fol- 
lowing day, the executives will be in 
St. Louis for a conference with the sales 
representatives of the company, at which 
distribution problems will be discussed. 
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TIGHTEN BELTS NOW, 
MISSOURI BAKERS TOLD 


Wartime Restrictions Create Interest 
Kansas City Meeting—Delivery Prob- 
lems Demand Attention 


By Maurice D. S. Johnson 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Missouri Master 
Bakers met in Kansas City April 27 to 
hear what they had hoped to hear for 
a long time—hard-boiled facts about bak. 
ery belt-tightening that took much of 
the doubt out of their minds about what 
they can and must do. 

Warmed up to the patriotic meeting by 
the national anthem and by the very 
purpose of the gathering, the bakers 
responded with lively applause to speak- 
ers who told of sacrificial steps which 
must be taken and which are being taken 
to let the bakers help win the war 

Donald L. Sperry, Kansas City bakery 
supply man who now is affiliated with the 
War Production Board, made many fac- 
tual observations about purchasing and 
selling machinery, to whom to write for 
relief in special cases, and how to get 
individual cases before those who are 
in command. He said that appeals must 
go to Washington for most decisions 
which are a matter of judgment, and 
the answers come back to the baker 
directly from Washington and do not 
clear through local boards. 

Frank Rushton, Kansas City, Kansas, 
baker who is one of the industry’s advis- 
ors to the War Production Board and 
other wartime government agencies, then 
took the floor and immediately asked for 
questions. He was well versed in his 
subject—what the baker must and can 
do—and was frank in stating just what 
kind of a baker was a chiseler and would 
be so classed by those in authority. 

He said that the order is now out 
for bakers to stop all emergency deliv- 
eries after May 15, and that mileage of 
bakery tires must be cut 25% of the 
corresponding months a year ago begin- 
ning June 1. 

Numerous questions then arose about 
how this was to be done. To all of these 
Mr. Rushton made firm reply that his 
concern was not how, but that it must 
be done. His own bakery deliveries, he 
said, are being converted at once to re- 
duce mileage that much, and his concern 
is not going to be what the competition 
does. 

Many bakers wanted some direct au- 
thority to tell them what to do—what 
days to cut out, what kind of a restric- 
tion to impose upon themselves. But 
it remains, Mr. Rushton said, for the 
bakers to do that job themselves. 

He said in reply to specific inquiry 
that it was not at all improbable that 
stale returns would be cut by government 
authority to 3%. He intimated that 
sliced bread would be out in 30 days. 
He said that then the twist loaf would 
be out, and that less paper would be 
used in wrapping. 

He pointed out that the ink shortage 
is acute and printing on wrappers must 
be reduced. He said also that many 
of these things can be accomplished vol- 
untarily by the baker, who should get 
busy now—at once—to see what he can 
save and by saving help win the war. 

The meeting, held with very little ad- 
vance notice, drew the largest attend- 
ance of any Missouri meeting for many 
years. 
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OPA Attacks Food 


Advertising Programs, 
According to Reports 


Wasutncton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
bugaboo of heavy advertising expendi- 
tures by the food industry causing an 
upward spiral in prices to the con- 
sumer is reported to have hovered over 
the closed session meetings here the past 
week of 75 representatives of the gro- 
cery goods trade with officials of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Nothing official has leaked out of 
these executive sessions, which the OPA 
announced were “to discuss general 
price problems of the food industry at 
the manufacturer, wholesale and retail 
levels,’ but gossip has drifted out to 
the effect that OPA experts attacked 
advertising programs of food manufac- 
turers. In turn, the manufacturers at- 
tempted to resist this pressure on the 
grounds that advertising created volume 
business that reduced consumer costs. 

Industry men attending the sessions, 
which included a session on packaged 
cereals and prepared flour mixes, as 
well as most other foods, argued that 
the price control act, increased labor 
costs and scarcity of tin, rubber, cork 
and other items which go into the pack- 
aging of edibles, all contributed to the 
high cost of living. 

“With these increasing costs,” said 
one representative of a large food pro- 
ducing organization, “the OPA says we 
should hold down prices by slashing 
advertising and promotional efforts 
which made this industry big enough to 
feed America better than any country 
in the world is fed.” 
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WINTHROP CHEMICAL ISSUES 

ENRICHED BREAD BOOKLET 
New York, N. Y.—“Quick Facts 
About Enriched Bread” is the title of 
a booklet recently published by the Win- 
throp Chemical Co., Inc., here. Much 
pertinent information about the enrich- 
ment program is condensed in the book- 
let. It states, for instance, that “in a 
nutshell, vitamins—two of which form the 
basis for bread enrichment—are merely 
chemical compounds found naturally in 
many foods, and proved necessary for the 
utilization of foods and the general main- 
tenance of good health.” 

Denying that vitamins are mysterious, 
the booklet declares that “when you can 
See a vitamin, feel a vitamin, buy a vita- 
min—it isn’t mysterious any longer!” 

In describing enriched bread, the state- 
ment is made that “slice for slice, en- 
riched bread is of higher nutritional 
value than the same loaf unenriched, for 
enrichment improves utilization. It is a 
more healthful and valuable factor in 
the daily diet—because it provides, along 
with needed calories, the recommended 
nutrients essential to their useful con- 
version.” 

So far as bakers are concerned, ac- 
cording to the booklet, enrichment “will 
not deluge you with a flood of new cus- 
tomers, and it will not make your present 
customers eat twice as much bread. 

“But it will give your product a lift 
by making it better and even more health- 
ful . . . protect it from the familiar 
‘kicking around’ by food faddists . . . 
establish it still more firmly, and right- 
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fully, as a factor of first importance in 
the American diet. Reducing diets 
which have avoided bread as ‘fattening’ 
can include enriched bread, for the 
bread itself will provide the added nutri- 
ents needed to ‘burn’ the calories and 
divert them to their proper service, and 
in addition will help to compensate for 
vitamin deficiencies elsewhere in the diet. 

“To avoid standing still—to progress— 
every industry must constantly seek im- 
provement of its products. The baking 
industry is no exception. Enrichment 
affords the first opportunity in years to 
make a marked improvement in bread 
—one which can be brought forcefully 
to public attention.” 
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SAMUEL RICE TO ADDRESS 
KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS 


Dopee Cirry, Kansas.—Samuel L. Rice, 
president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, of Metamora, Ohio, 
will be among the speakers on the pro- 
gram of the Kansas Feed, Grain and 
Seed Dealers Association convention, 
which is to be held at the Lora Locke 
Hotel here May 11 and 12. Mr. Rice’s 
subject will be, “The Grain Trade in 
National Defense.” 

On the program also will be Milton 
P. Fuller, executive vice president of the 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
and a member of the speakers’ committee 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, who will analyze the “Grain 
Dealers Dilemma,” and C. R. McCotter, 
vice president and western manager of 
the Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Omaha, Neb., who will give some 
pointers on “Wartime Protection of 
Plants and Stocks.” Grover Simpson, of 
the Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., Sa- 
lina, and the Kansas member of the coun- 
try elevator committee of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, will 
tell something of the activities of that 
committee in working out the numerous 
country elevators’ state and national 
problems. 

Paul Ijams, director of the control 
division of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, will review with dealers the 
operation of Kansas seed and feed laws, 
and W. E. Root, vice president of the 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co., Wichita, 
will discuss “Keeping Storage Wheat in 
Condition.” Ralph M. Field, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, IIl., will be present 
at the convention. 
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NEW RHODE ISLAND BAKERS 
GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 


Provipence, R. I.—George DiGiorgis 
was elected president of the Rhode Island 
Retail Bakers Association at its organi- 
zation meeting held at the Providence 
Gas Building here recently. Joseph 
Esposito was named vice president; Carl 
Beck, secretary, and Joseph Rhault, 
treasurer. All of the officers are bakers 
of Providence except Mr. Rhault, of Paw- 
tucket. Various committees will be 
named later. Harry Wood, president of 
the Fall River (Mass.). Retail Bakers 
Association, spoke’ to the assembly about 
the benefits to be derived from a strong 
association. He cited cases of discrim- 
ination in several industries which had 
been remedied after strong organizations 
had been formed to speak and act for 
the industries they represented. 
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ENRICHED F'LOUR PROGRESS 


From the Annual Staff Report of the Millers National Federation 


At that time the nutritionally improved flour had been in pro- 


NRICHED flour has made very great progress since the annual convention 
a year ago. 


duction about three months, and was just beginning to be commonly found in 


retail stores. 


It has progressed to the point where approximately 40% of all the 


family flour and 50% of bakery bread is enriched. While consumer response to en- 
riched flour was slow in making itself evident at first, the past three months has 
seen a very marked change in that respect, and there is clearly an increasing trend 


toward enrichment. 


Throughout the development and progress of this far-reaching change in milling 
practice, the federation has been in the forefront of the enrichment program. During 
the past year these activities have included such diverse but important phases as the 
recommendation of a standard differential for enriched flour over the same grade of 
unenriched, long-continued efforts to simplify and clarify labeling procedure, publica- 
tion of several useful educational and promotional pamphlets on enriched flour, at- 
tempts to eliminate riboflavin as a required ingredient, extensive educational work 
in behalf of enriched flour among the many public and semi-public agencies which 
have a place in the nutritional field, urging the army and navy to purchase enriched 
flour and finally to have that idea accepted, providing numerous magazines and other 
publications with the essential facts about flour enrichment, numerous actions to 
prevent the movement from being distorted or perverted by a variety of faddists, and 
all the while encouraging millers each to do their share in promoting consumer 


interest in and use of the new product. 


This has been one of the major fields of work for the federation the past year 
and a half. There is now an abundance of evidence that enriched flour now has 
consumer acceptance and interest on a nation-wide basis, and the milling industry is 
making the transition to the production of this new kind of flour with little commer- 


cial disturbance. 


It is the finest example of effective and harmonious co-operation 
between industry, science and government. 








SUGAR GOES UNDER OPA RATIONING; 
BAKERS GET 70% OF 1941 USAGE 


—_~—- 


Surrender of Sugar Purchase Certificates Necessary to Obtain 
Supplies—Bakers Allowed to Receive 70% of 
Amount Used in Same Month of 1941 


On and after April 28, bakers may 
receive sugar only upon surrender of 
sugar purchase certificates issued by the 
Office of Price Administration under its 
“Rationing Order No. 3” (Federal Reg- 
ister April 22, 1942, p. 2966). 

The first monthly quota for sugar for 
receipts by bakers and other commercial 
users is 70% of the amount used in the 
same month of 1941, except that restau- 
rants serving food for consumption on 
the premises are allowed only 50%, and 
that canned goods and meat products are 
allowed specific quantities of sugar on a 
poundage basis. Bakers are allowed to 
receive monthly, for use in bread and 
other bakery products, 70% of the 
amount of sugar used in such products 
in the same month of 1941 (first allot- 
ment will be for both May and June, 
based on May-June, 1941, use). 

“Sugar,” for practical purposes, is de- 
fined as it was in the previous WPB 
General Preference order No. M-55, 
which the new OPA rationing set-up re- 
places, i.e., “any saccharine product de- 
rived from sugar beets or sugar cane, 
which is not to be further refined or other- 
wise improved in quality; except sugar 
in liquid form which contains non-sugar 
solids (excluding any foreign substance 
that may have been added) equal to 
more than 6% of the total soluble solids, 
and except also syrup of cane juice pro- 
duced from sugar cane grown in con- 
tinental United States. Liquid sugar shall 
be computed on the basis of the weight 
of sugar solids.” Corn sugar is not cov- 
ered by the order, as far as concerns its 
use in bakery products. Honey still is 
controlled by WPB General Preference 
Order No. M-118, not by OPA. Molasses 


receipts are restricted by WPB’s Gen- 
eral Preference Order No, M-54. 
¥ ¥ 
Warns of Sugar Shortage 

An acute shortage in the supply of 
sugar in tue scarcity areas of northeast- 
ern United States is threatened unless 
wholesalers and industrial users move 
quickly to take advantage of supplies of 
beet sugar now being offered to them, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
has pointed out. Otherwise the shortage 
may be more severe than the one experi- 
enced in the same areas earlier this year. 

The offer of beet sugar will continue 
for an indefinite period. Large quantities 
of beet sugar must be moved into the 
Northeast to meet the anticipated de- 
mand. 

Until sufficient beet sugar is moved 
into the scarcity areas, nv other sugars 
will be made available. 

“Unless buyers in these areas take 
advantage of the offer to buy beet sugar 
now, they will have no one but them- 
selves to blame if a shortage develops,” 
Mr. Henderson said. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS MEET 

Covineton, Ky.—Joseph Volz and the 
Washburn Crosby Flour Co. were hosts 
for the regular monthly meeting of the 
Northern Kentucky Bakers Club April 
18, at the Susanne Grill, Newport. B. 
Kemper, of the D. A. White Co., ad- 
dressed the club, explaining the proposed 
sugar allocation. A general discussion 
of the present crisis that confronts the 
baking industry followed. Harry Jonas, 
International Milling Co., assisted by 
Frank Wenz, will sponsor the May meet- 
ing. 
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ODT REGULATION CURTAILS LOCAL 
DELIVERY SERVICES AFTER MAY 15 


a . 


Special Deliveries and Call-Backs Eliminated in Economy Order 
—Only One Delivery a Day to Any Customer 
Permitted—Records Made Imperative 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of De- 
fense Transportation, has issued a gen- 
eral order curtailing local delivery 
services as a means of conserving trans- 


The 
order compels operators of trucks to 


portation facilities and equipment. 


do certain things which up to now have 


been adopted or considered only as 


parts of voluntary conservation  pro- 


grams. The new compulsory provisions 
are effective in part beginning May 15 
and in part beginning June 1. They 
are explained below. 
¥ Y¥ 
LOCAL DELIVERIES 
(General Order O.D.T. No, 6) 

Beginning May 15 truck operators are 
prohibited from making: 

1. Any 


hospitals and the armed forces of the 


special deliveries except to 
United States and except deliveries of 
necessary supplies for the protection in 
emergencies of the public health, life 
and safety. 

2. Any call-backs. 

3. More than one delivery a day to 
any customer (except the special deliv- 
eries permitted under 1, above), pro- 
vided that if the amount for a single 
customer, by itself, exceeds the capacity 
of the vehicle, you can make another 
delivery or deliveries to that customer. 

“Special delivery” is defined to mean 
“a delivery by vehicle made at the spe- 
cial instance or request of a particular 
person other than as part of a regular 
scheduled delivery service.” 

“Call back” is defined to mean “every 
call by a vehicle at the premises 
of any one person subsequent to the 
first call on any given day, and includes 
calls made for the sole purpose of pick- 
ing up property for return to consignor, 
or for making collections.” 

Beginning June 1 operators are re- 
quired to: 

Reduce the total monthly mileage of 
all rubber-tired vehicles by an amount 
equal to at least 25% of the total mile- 
age of vehicles in the same month of 
1941. And this reduction, the order 
provides, must be in addition to any 
mileage saved as a result of provisions 
1, 2 and 3 given above. 

This order applies to all motor or 
horse-drawn vehicles which have rubber 
tires and which operate “within any 
municipality or other urban community, 
or between contiguous (touching) mu- 
nicipalities or communities, or within a 
zone adjacent to and commercially a 
part of any such municipality or mu- 
nicipalities or communities, or in mak- 
ing hauls which do not exceed 15 miles 
in length.” 

Operators are required to keep rec- 
ords (no particular form specified) of 
monthly mileage and of “steps taken to 
comply with the requirements,” and 
these records must be kept available to 
ODT representatives. 


Local plans for further joint conser- 
vation measures are provided for in the 
order, all such joint plans to be sub- 
mitted in writing to ODT and the De- 
partment of Justice, and written ap- 
proval 


must be received from those 


agencies before they are acted on in any 
way. 


¥ ¥ 


OVER-THE-ROAD HAULS 
(General Order O.D.T, No. 5) 
Beginning June 1 -operators also are 
prohibited, in connection with any over- 
truck 
tions other than those covered by Gen- 
O.D.T. No. 6, 
above), from: 


the-road operations (all opera- 


eral Order explained 

1. Operating a truck with more than 
a 20% overload (based on capacity as 
prescribed in the order). 

2. Operating a truck unless it is load- 
ed to full capacity when it leaves, and 
to not less than 70% of capacity on the 
return trip, or vice versa. ‘Trucks may 
be moved empty to a near-by point for 
the purpose of picking up another load. 

3. Using a “circuitous route” (exceed- 
ing the most direct highway route by 
10% or more) “except when no carrier 
capable of performing the service over 
a direct route is available.” 

This beginning 
June 1, that operators “eliminate waste 


order also requires, 
in operations and conserve and properly 
maintain tires, motor truck equipment 
and curtail 


and other facilities 


schedules to the extent necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this order.” 

If, in connection with provision num- 
ber “2,” operators should consider haul- 
else on either 


ing goods for someone 


outgoing or return trips, they should 
be sure they are not violating the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
Op- 
erators might become a contract carrier 
an ICC permit. 
number 2 appears to be subject 


which apply to for-hire carriers. 
and have to get Pro- 
vision 
to many practical objections as applied 
to “feeder” and similar bakery trucks. 

General 


Order O.D.T. No. 6 covers 
local delivery operations of the kind 
there described, while General Order 
O.D.T. No. 5 applies to all others, or 


so-called over-the-road operations. 
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ENRICHED RECIPES IN DEMAND 


More than 500 requests for recipes 
using enriched white flour were re- 
cently sent to Nan Clark of Station 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn., after she used 





BREAD-MAKING STUDENTS 
TURN TEACHER 

New Haven, Conn.—Testing the 
results of her bread-making demon- 
stration was the privilege of Miss 
Pauline Girard, field representative of 
Wheat Flour Institute, after a recent 
demonstration at New Haven. After 
showing in the morning the techniques 
of making yeast breads, she was ob- 
server and aide in the afternoon while 
her audience made bread and rolls. 
The women who were instructed will 
in turn teach bread-making to resi- 
dents of New Haven’s new housing 
units. The demonstration was held 
in one of the model kitchens of the 
unit. 








material on her broadcast supplied by 


Wheat Flour Institute. WTIC is the 
largest station in New England, and 
Wheat Flour Institute material is fre- 


quently used by Nan Clark, who writes 


two foods and advertising programs 


besides her own daily program. 
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NEW FLOUR AND BREAD LAG 
Vancouver, B. C.—The new vitamin B 
“Canada Approved” bread appeared in 
store windows in this city for the first 
time Only a couple of the 
bakers are putting out the new loaf, 


last week. 
however. Public reception of the new 
vitamin B flour has been much below 


expectations. 
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NET INCOME DOWN 
New York, N. Y.—The Continental 


Baking Co. and subsidiaries for the 13 
weeks ended March 28 show net income 
$712,140, after taxes and charges, com- 
parable with $771,181 during the first 
quarter of 1941. 
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HEADS BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
BurraLto, N. Y.—Gerald W. Durant, 
manager of the Continental Grain Co., 
has been elected president of the Buf- 


in 


April 29, 1942 





EDWARD A. COOK ENGAGED 
BY U, S. ARMY AS BAKERY 
PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 


Edward A. Cook, of Hilker & 
Bletsch Co., Chicago, IIl., will serve 
as a civilian bakery production spe- 
cialist in the office of the Army 
Quartermaster General in Washing. 
ton, the War Department has an. 
nounced. His special responsibilities 
will be to visit posts, camps and sta- 
tions, studying bread baking condi- 
tions. 

In addition to his position as sales 
manager for the Chicago bakery, Mr. 
Cook for some years has been operat- 
ing his own small bakery in Liberty, 
Ind., which has enabled him to do 
research in fermentation and yeast 
dough development. 





falo (N. Y.) Flour Club. He succeeds 
Fred A. McLellan, vice president of the 
Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, Inc. Other 
officers are: vice president, Otto E. 
Auerbach, president of O. E. Auerbach, 
Inc., and secretary-treasurer, R. H. Dean, 
Buffalo manager of the Checkerboard 
Elevator Co. 





A.O.M. MEN HEAR RESEARCH REPORTS 
AT JOINT ANNUAL COLLEGE MEETING 


——¢—— 
Army Officer’s Talk on Food for Soldiers Climaxes the Study of 
Recent Research Work—Treatment of Immature and High- 
Moisture Wheat, and Insect Control of Bulk 
Flour, Among Subjects Discussed 


By Encar S. MILLER 


Technical Editor of THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Climaxing the technical program of the 
17th annual joint meeting of Districts 1 
and 2, Association of Operative Millers, 
held at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
April 24-25, Major Earle Brown, of the 
U. S. Army, made one of the most force- 
ful and significant talks ever heard by 
135 men and women at luncheon in the 
college cafeteria at the wind-up of the 
sessions. 
the moment” at Fort Riley, not only told 
his hearers about the food soldiers eat, 


Major Brown, stationed “at 


with comparisons including the fare dur- 
ing our other wars, but explained in 
detail the in which this 
food is prepared and served, stressing 


some manner 
the importance of this and the training 
of men for the work. He emphasized 
strongly the esteem in which the army 
holds the products of white flour, in- 
cluding yeast bread, rolls, “hot biscuits,” 
cakes, pies, etc. It was nothing short 
of tragedy, he said, when an absence of 
training or a lack of interest resulted in 
the production of baked goods of any- 
thing but the highest quality. 

“Just pause for a moment,” suggested 
Major Brown, “and think about this. 
Think of the man hours spent in preparing 
the soil for wheat production; in select- 
ing the seed; in harvesting, transporting 
and storing the grain. Then think of 
the hours spent in acquiring the knowl- 
edge and skill required to produce flour 
and get it to its destination. Follow the 
wheat berry from its birth to its death, 
and then realize what it means to have 
it ruined by incompetence in the last 
hour of its life.” 


Major Brown told his hearers that 
the army cooks were encouraged to give 
the men hot biscuits—hot breads of any 
type, as well as cakes, pies, puddings 
and pancakes. He spoke of the theory 
that it was unhealthful to eat breadstuffs 
less than 24 hours old—and repudiated 
it. Men from all sections of the country 
ate and enjoyed hot biscuits, he said 
—if they were well-made and well- 
served. | 

It was made plain, too, that in the 
army of today the men who eat actually 
select their food, since the commissary 
is guided entirely, under ordinary field 
conditions, by the food left on plates 
or thrown to garbage in determining 
what is acceptable to the men. Economy 
is given full consideration, however, for 
while the allowance for food is 
paratively high, it cannot be exceeced. 
Thus, if the 5le per day per man is used 
up, and any part is dissipated through 
wasteful practices, no more may be had. 
On the other hand, if by the use of the 
less expensive foods some portion of the 
allotment is saved, then the savings may 
be used to buy extra delicacies. 

“It isn’t hard to understand,” Major 
Brown said, “why cooks are encouraged 
to use the products of flour extensively, 
for when it is possible to provide whole- 
some and nutritious food in the form 
of baked goods for about 4c per lb as 
against beefsteak at 28c per lb, there 
isn’t any question as to where the most 
can be had for the money expended.” 

Opening the first session of the meet 
ing Dr. P. G. Bayfield, head of the col- 
lege department of milling, presented 4 
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meeting than one showing butter being liberally applied to a tasty white roll. 


There couldn’t be a better beginning for a group of pictures taken at a millers’ 





Willis 


N. Kelly, vice president and superintendent for the William Kelly Milling Co., 


Hutchinson, Kansas, was the wielder of the butter knife: the occasion was the joint 
meeting of Districts 1 and 2, Association of Operative Millers, at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, April 24-25. With Mr. Kelly are Dr. A. K. Ball, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., center, and W.E. McCraith, secretary of the A. O. M. 
From the left in the next group are Tibor A. Rozsa, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 


MILLERS MEET—AND EAT—AT 






“KANSAS STATE” 









City, C. E. Danielson, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, Dr. E. G. 


Bayfield, department of milling industry, Kansas State College, and Charles Light, 
Jr., Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas. Next are George B. Wagner, en- 
tomologist for the Millers National Federation, Chicago, and Harry Johnson, -Black- 
well (Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co. C. P. May, of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, is at the 
left in the final picture. With him are Major Earle D. Brown, commandant of the 
School for Bakers and Cooks, Fort Riley, and Dr. E. B. Working, of the college 
department of milling industry. Major Brown was the principal speaker on the 
luncheon program. He told about the army’s method of feeding its men, 





paper titled “Treating Normal and 
High-Moisture Wheat with Ethylene 
Gas.” Collaborating with Dr. Bayfield 
was Dr. A. K. Ball, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Ball talked in general terms about 
the project, explaining that the “ethy- 
lene treatment” was in no way asso- 
ciated with fumigation, as some might 
have concluded. The ethylene used is a 
pure hydrocarbon—exactly the same sub- 
stance that has been successfully em- 
ployed in the ripening of bananas and 
citrus fruits, and Dr. Ball said the cost 
of treating wheat would be infinitesimal 
—something like a cent fraction follow- 
ing three naughts and a decimal point. 

Ethylene, said Dr. Ball, appeared to 
speed up the action which might be call- 
ed “ripening,” in wheat as in fruits. He 
did not pretend to know what the prac- 
tical value of the process might be in 
the grain field, he said. That was Dr. 
Bayfield’s part of the work. And Dr. 
Bayfield, after explaining that the ex- 
periments made at the college could 
scarcely be considered conclusive, since 
they had extended over only a compara- 
tively brief period and could not be 
called extensive, asked the millers, chem- 
ists and grain men to consider the data 
presented and discuss the possibilities 
indicated. 

Warren Keller, experimental miller at 
the college, presented a technical paper 
that can be appreciated only when it is 
published in full. He dealt with the 
theory that the amount of sizings that 
can be produced by the first and sec- 
ond breaks is closely correlated with 
yield possibilities. He said that he had 
found a poor correlation between ‘est 
weight and yield. The data offered were 
rather elaborate, and in commenting on 
these, Tibor Rozsa, of Rodney Milling 
Co, Kansas City, said that work of a 
Similar nature had been started in 
Hungary several years ago but had to 
be discontinued before approaching 
completion. The conclusions that could 
be drawn, he said, were in accord with 
those made by Mr. Keller. 

Dr. C. O. Swanson presented some in- 
teresting and significant data concerned 
with the effects of the 1941 “wet harvest” 
on wheat quality. He has done a great 
deal of work along this line, and this 
latest contribution will be welcomed 
Warmly by students of milling and bak- 
ing. Charts and tables used are indis- 


* * 


WPA PREPARES TO SERVE 
3,500,000 AT A TIME 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Feeding of 
as many as 3,500,000 civilians at the 
same time in WPA-operated school 
lunch kitchens will be possible when 
the consolidation of those cooking 
units, now under way, is completed, 
the Works Projects Administration 
has announced. Authorization of 
school lunch projects has been broad- 
ened so that adults as well as chil- 
dren may be fed from these kitchens 
in case of war emergency. WPA- 
operated cooking units are now pro- 
viding about 2,500,000 hot lunches for 
school children daily. Their total 
capacity is being increased about l,- 
000,000 meals by consolidation and by 
adapting WPA canning units for use 
as kitchens, 


* om 


NO VITAMINS THERE- 
IT’S WAX BREAD 


Wasuincton, D, C.—It’s made of 
wax though it looks fresh out of the 
oven, the loaf of bread being shown in 
the army’s standard sample room in 
Washington. Among the other wax 
models included in the new display 
of the soldier’s food ration are a fresh- 
ly-killed, undrawn chicken, a steak 
and other meats, onions, prunes, 
cheese, butter, lard and a fresh egg 
with shell. 


the quartermaster general's office, the 


Under the supervision of 


models were made by Mrs. Margaret 
Roller, Washington, formerly associ- 
ated with the Exhibits Section, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The display 
is set up on a 4-shelf case near sam- 
ples of army clothing and equipment 
in the Railroad Retirement Building. 





Riboflavin Officially Shelved 
Until April, 1943, FSA Orders 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Ribo- 
flavin, as a required ingredient in en- 
riched flour, was put on the shelf offi- 
cially by Federal Security Administrator 
Paul McNutt until April 20, 1943, the 
April 25 issue of the Federal Register 
disclosed. The postponement order with- 
draws the date of July 1, 1942, when 
this vitamin was to be a mandatory part 
of all enriched flour, and designates a 
year hence as the date of its effectiveness. 

After reciting that the definitions and 
standards of identity for enriched flour 
contained the provision that each pound 
of flour must contain, among other in- 
gredients, “not less than 1.2 mg. of ribo- 
flavin,” the Federal Security Adminis- 


tration answers the petition of the or- 
ganized millers that a postponement be 
granted, by stating: 

“It appears now that the supply of 
riboflavin, in such appropriate forms, will 
not be sufficient by July 1, 1942, to per- 
mit the production of the foods on a 
scale that would meet current demands, 
but that such’ supply will be available 
by April 20, 1943. 

“It is ordered, Therefore, that the effec- 
tive date of the requirements of said or- 
der that each pound of enriched flour, 
enriched bromated flour, enriched self- 
rising flour, and enriched farina contain 
not less than 1.2 mg. of riboflavin be fur- 
ther postponed to April 20, 1943.” (Sec. 
701, 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U.S.C. 371.) 





pensable to a clear understanding of this 
thesis, and the whole will later be made 
available. 

Dr. R. C. Cotton, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology, collaborated with Dr. 
J. E. Anderson, of the college, in the 
preparation of a paper titled “Some 
Tests with the Entoleter.” Reporting on 
the work of the Entoleter in the treat- 
ment of bulk flour, Dr. Cotton stated 
that the device was positively capable 


of producing a “100% kill,’ without 
damage to the baking qualities of the 
flour. This fact was already pretty well 
known. However, Dr. Cotton went on 
to say that any method of treating fin- 
ished flour for the purpose of destroy- 
ing insect life must be considered as a 
safeguard—a means for sterilizing the 
possible one egg in a billion or so parts 


of flour. That this sterilization is a 


necessary and worth-while procedure is 


not questioned, but it was submitted that 
millers need and want practical and 
economical means of eliminating insect 
life in the wheat that is to be milled. 

Experiments carried out on tempered 
wheat into which insects, eggs and in- 
fested berries had been introduced were 
described by Dr. Anderson. Dr. Cot- 
ton reported a complete absence of in- 
sect life, in any stage in this wheat, af- 
ter treatment. z 

The manufacturers of the Entoleter 
have recommended a lower speed for the 
device working on grain, but because of 
mechanical limitations, this recommenda- 
tion could not be followed in securing 
the data presented by Drs. Cotton and 
Anderson. The action was considered 
more severe than that which would have 
accompanied the speed most desirable, 
but the data were offered for considera- 
tion and samples of the results of the 
action were exhibited for inspection as a 
means of permitting judgment of possi- 
bilities. Tables representing the effects 
of the operation on tempered wheat and 
on first-break chop made on the 65-bbl 
college mill were presented. 

It appeared to be the consensus of 
opinion that the use of the device on the 
mill-mix actually constitutes a 
breaking” operation, and in this connec- 


“pre- 


tion the most extensive comment and 
discussion had occurred previously, when 
the millers visited the mill, before the 
Anderson 


formal sessions began. Dr. 


had prepared samples for inspection, 
and the question apparently uppermost 
in the minds of the practical mill opera- 
tives was concerned with the separation 
and disposal of the products of the 
operation. Several disapproved the sug- 
gestion that these products be heavily 
aspirated and then sent to the first-break 
rolls, on the grounds that the relatively 
high evaporative action would tend to 
make friable those portions which would 
be most likely to contribute high-ash 
materials to the flour and fine middlings. 
There was a good deal of speculation 
regarding the possibilities of the new 
Hart-Carter “Purograder” in handling 
these stocks successfully. The operatives 
who examined these stocks agreed that 
the need for purification was strongly 
indicated. Unfortunately, there was not 
sufficient time for extensive discussion 
following the presentation of the Cotton- 
Anderson paper at the Saturday morn- 
ing session. 
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NO INDICATION OF IMPROVEMENT 


IN NEW FLOUR SALES GENERALLY 


..~.— 


Millers During Past Few Days Have Enjoyed Somewhat of an 
Improvement in Bookings—However, New Contracts 
Are Spotty—Shipping Directions Continue Slow 


Millers during the past few days have 
enjoyed a few bright spots in the sales 
picture with somewhat of an improvement 
in new bookings. However, there is no 
indication of a general impzyovement in 

inquiry and the mar- 
ket situation remains 
essentially the same 


light sales, slow 
shipping directions 
and a_ substantial 


backlog on mill books. 

Total new business reported by north- 
western mills for the week ending April 
25 was around 55% of capacity, com- 
pared with 22% a week previous and 31% 
for the corresponding week a year pre- 
vious. In the Southwest, a large lot of 
about 250,000 bbls, sold to a southern 
chain baker late in the week, was not 
included in the sales percentage of 17%, 
compared with 18% for the previous week 
and 51% for the corresponding week a 
year previous. Buffalo mills reported 
sales “somewhat improved.” 

In the Northwest the government is 
buying flour for the army and paying a 
better price, according to reports. At 
least two large baking companies bought 
good sized lots of hard winters within 
the past few days. Outside of the large 
sale reported in the Southwest, business 
there is down to a routine basis. New 
contracts at Buffalo are mostly of a 
pick-up character and spotty. 

The baking trade generally displays 
very little interest, while family flour 
distributors are still out of the market. 
Books are heavy with contracts which 
buyers are not ordering out as rapidly 
as millers would like. Although most 
mills are concentrating on getting ship- 
ping directions, the results to date have 
not been satisfactory. Operations in the 
Southwest are down to around 61% of 
capacity while operations of northwest- 
ern mills are far from being in keeping 
with the business on the books. 

PRICES 

Quotations on standard grades remain 
about unchanged from a week ago at 
most principal milling centers. 





CARGILL SHIP WON'T 
GO DOWN 


New York, N. Y.—The 12,500-ton 
Argentine tanker Victoria, built by 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., at 
Albany, N. Y., has arrived here under 
its own power despite the fact that 
two explosions within an _ hour 
smashed two holes in its port side. 
The damage, caused by a mine or 
torpedo, had been temporarily re- 
paired. The ship’s crew of 39 aban- 
doned the vessel after the second ex- 
plosion, but returned to the ship when 
it did not sink. Sold shortly after its 
completion last year to an Argentine 
grain exporting concern, the Victoria 
was flying the Argentine flag. The 
tanker was carrying flaxseed on its 
first north-bound voyage. The ex- 
plosion occurred April 17 about 850 
miles off Cape Hatteras. 


No new export business is reported in 
the Pacific Northwest, while foreign 
trade at other milling centers is light and 
uneventful. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is very quiet. 
There is no marked increase in offerings 
and production for the next few weeks 
is believed to be under contract. Light 
production in all market centers results 
in an extremely tight situation. The 
trade is watching closely developments 
in Washington in regard to possible fix- 
ing of price ceilings. Indications are that 
ceilings are nearer than ever due to the 
failure of voluntary action to stop the 
rising price trend. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorrHwesTern 
Miuier they produced 1,194,194 bbls of 
flour during the week ending April 25, 
compared with 1,171,930 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,348,175 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,303,314 and 1,374,481 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a_ gain 
in production of 6,399 bbls during the 
week ending April 25 over the output 
of the previous week. Production of 
southwestern mills declined 3,756 bbls, 
while Buffalo mills reported output 9,802 
bbls over the week previous. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PROCESSORS’ UNION 
ACTS ON “NO STRIKE” POLICY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Nearly 200 dele- 
gates of the American Federation of 
Grain Processors gathered at the Nicol- 
let Hotel here April 23 to act on a “no 
strike” policy for the duration of the 
war. Represented at opening sessions of 
the three-day meeting were more than 
125 American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizations. 

Discussing labor policies was Frank 
P. Fenton, Washington AFL director 
of organization and personal representa- 
tive of William Green, AFL president. 
Other speakers were George Lawson, St. 
Paul, Minn., secretary of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor, and William 
Houston, Kansas City, Mo., commission- 
er of United States department of labor. 

In charge of the convention were Sam- 
uel P. Ming, St. Louis, Mo., president 
of the organization, and William Younk- 
er, Minneapolis. 
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ENGLAND CONTINUES TO BUY 
HEAVILY OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
Wiynirec, Man.—British purchases of 





Canadian wheat and flour featured mar- 
ket news last week. Sales were placed 
at more than 9,500,000 bus and, apart 
from a small lot of less than 150,000 bus 
sold to Portugal, all of the business was 
worked to the United Kingdom. 

The week’s total increased sales of 
Canadian wheat and flour for the month 
of April to roughly 33,000,000 bus, in- 
cluding approximately 8,000,000 bus in 
the form of flour. Portugal has been 






the only neutral buyer so far this month, 
but purchases by that country have been 
well under 1,000,000 bus. 

The total indicated this month prob- 
ably sets a record in export sales as far 
as any one country is concerned for a 
period of 21 market days. With the ex- 
ception of the sales to Portugal, the 
business was done basis exchange of 
futures and did not reflect in the local 
wheat pit. 
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CORN MILLERS DISCUSS 
INCREASED REGULATIONS 


CHICAGO, 





industrial 
regulations were discussed by attendants 
at the one-day meeting of the American 
Corn Millers Federation held at the 
Morrison Hotel here April 28, rulings on 
second-hand bags commanding special at- 
tention. 

Dr. R. R. St. John, of the DeKalb 
Agricultural Association, spoke on white 
corn products; and the work done during 
the past year by the white corn commit- 
tee of the was reported. 
Much has been done to increase the sup- 
plies of this product, but there is still 
much to be done to insure an adequate 
supply. 


Itt.—I ncreased 


association 


K. L. Jove, chairman of the hominy 
feed committee, said that preliminary re- 
ports of the experiments being made by 
the committee show the high value of 
hominy feed. Corn millers do not fully 
realize the value of this product, the only 
substitute for corn, it was observed. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKETS UNSTEADY 


Trading Continues Somewhat Timidly jig 
Face of Possible Action From 
Washington 
Millfeed futures were unsteady, bran 
advancing and shorts holding firm as 
trading continued somewhat timicdly jn 


the face of price control by Wash- 
ington. Replacement of gray shorts 
to a degree by feed wheat, and 


continued heavy use 
of bran in feeding 
had brought the two 
feeds together and 
finally had put cash 
bran almost $1 over 
shorts. Trading reached 1,400 tons April 
27, with liquidation of April open in- 
terest accomplished that day. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchanye in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 27: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
err re eee eee ewes 40.80 ae 
MeO = svcivisescesss Se 35.45 7.00 
Pe ssecnnexvcesece Se 31.65 4.00 
Mt Wo 054 hoes ues 33.15 30.00 2.75 
BE cc civesvecsse Se 29.75 2.10 
September .........-32.25 29.75 11.85 


All quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 27: 
Bran — Shorts 


PS  BEEVUREVEROCTEET CRC Te To. 38.25 6.75 
| \ irre rerrrenrion ttt 32.00 3.75 
SUNG vccwsvcdsrevececceguse 28.00 2.25 
STO TET CTT TT Ter eee L 26.65 $1.00 
RN ccaccceveederenvenveas 26.50 10.50 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS LOWER WITH EXCEPTION 
OF MILLFEED 


—————<>—— 


Downward Trend Influenced by Weaker Grain Prices and Avail- 
ability of Green Feeds—Uncertainty Concerning 
Price Control Legislation Also Factor 


With the exception of millfeeds, feed- 
stuffs prices are lower, influenced by the 
weaker trend in grain and the availabil- 
ity of green feeds. Uncertainty con- 
cerning price control legislation also 

has been a govern- 

ing influence in the 

price action, as buy- 

ers continued to be 

reluctant to enter in- 

to large purchases 
at current price levels. 

The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
released by the Department of Agricul- 
ture has advanced to a new high and 
stood at 170.3 on April 21, compared 
with 168.2 a week previous and 111.8 a 
year previous. 

At Minneapolis bran and standard 
middlings for spot shipment are virtually 
unobtainable with only occasional single 
car lots available for April and prompt 
shipment. Mixed feed manufacturers 
furnish the principal buying interest, 
since other dealers buy very sparingly 
and operate strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Mixers apparently are in urgent 
need of wheat feeds to complete existing 
orders for prepared feeds, which in the 
face of the current acute supply situa- 
tion has forced prices steadily upward. 
Mills in some cases are in the market to 
buy feed in order to fill their April com- 
mitments. The market therefore has de- 
veloped into a strictly technical affair 
and will likely remain so until mills get 
caught up on old business. When this 





happens, a sharp downward adjustment 
in prices will very likely take place 

Millfeeds at Chicago are very firm and 
substantially higher, but very little trade 
is taking place. Offerings are extremely 
limited and adequate to meet current 
demand. Light production results in a 
scarcity of offerings at Kansas City also 
and in the face of a brisk demand from 
mixed feed manufacturers prices of mill- 
feeds have advanced sharply. Mills are 
operating at only 67% of capacity, com- 
pared with 82% a year ago. No im- 
provement in shipping instructions on 
flour contracts is noted. 

The wheat feeds situation at Buffalo 
is also very acute with local millers out 
of the market for April and May ship- 
ments. The few offerings which are 
present are confined to resellers and 
mainly represent feed in transit from 
western mills. The market at Buffalo is 
entirely nominal. 

Prices for oil seed cakes and meals 
again have sought lower levels but at 
the additional declines demand has im- 
proved sufficiently to steady the basis 
somewhat. Offerings, however, of both 
soybean meal and linseed meal are plen- 
tiful both for prompt and deferred ship- 
ments. While mixed feed manufactur- 
ers are in the market for occasional lots 
for later shipment, dealers and consum- 
ers for the most part are buying only 
to cover immediate needs. Production 
of linseed meal at Minneapolis continues 
liberal and with shipments running less 
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then production, some accumulation of 
meal stocks at producers’ plants is indi- 
cated. 

Prices of gluten feed remain unchanged 
at previous levels quoted for the last 
half of April shipment. Supplies of feed 
are ample and shipments are promptly 
made on April contracts. Processors, 
however, report being sold up on gluten 
meal and are not offering any before May 
shipment. Hominy feed quotations re- 
main firm with offerings more limited as 
production slows down while demand 
from mixers continues good. 

Tankage and meat scraps quotations 
continue unchanged at $74 ton for tank- 
age and $75 ton for meat scraps, f.o.b. 
packing plants. Demand continues good 
for both items with offerings of meat 
scraps especially limited and scarcely 
sufficient to meet current demand. Such 
items as malt sprouts, brewers’ dried 
grains and distillers’ grains continue on 
the downtrend with supplies large and 
demand slow. Quotations on alfalfa meal 
are unchanged to $1 ton lower. De- 
hydrating plants in southern Oklahoma 
have commenced operations. 


~-—=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PRICES STICK 
WITHIN NARROW RANGE 


Excellent Crop Outlook and Uncertain Price 
Control Effect Create Uneasy Mar- 
ket—Storage Problem Worries 





Grain markets are more or less in a 
rut with prices fluctuating within a nar- 
row range with advances and declines 
recorded alternately from day to day. 
With crop prospects for the most part 
excellent, and with old crop supplies 

plentiful there is not 


much _ incentive to 
buy. On the other 
hand, selling pres- 





sure is limited since 
grains are now sell- 
ing at prices lower than the likely 1942 
loan rates, 

Factors of an influencing nature con- 
tributing to the uneasiness of the mar- 
ket, according to trade interpretations, 
are the decided uncertainty regarding 
forthcoming price control announcements 
and their effect upon basic farm prod- 
ucts, the seriousness of the storage situ- 
ation in view of favorable crop prospects, 
and the lack of any decided improvement 
in flour sales and shipping instructions 
on previously booked orders. 

Spring wheat seeding is making good 
progress and is in full swing in North 
Dakota and is general in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Considerable seeding is 
also reported in Montana. In eastern 
portions of the spring wheat belt late 
seeded grains need rain for germination. 
Winter wheat is making good growth 
under generally favorable weather condi- 
tions. In much of the eastern belt the 
change from frequent rains to fair sunny 
weather is decidedly favorable and wheat 
is showing improvement although in a 
considerable area, especially Iowa, rain 
is needed. Local planting has begun 
northward to south Virginia, extreme 
Southern Illinois, southeastern Kansas 
and southern Iowa. Conditions are gen- 
erally favorable for oats and barley, ex- 
cpt in central northern sections where 
rain is needed. 

Stocks of wheat in country elevators 
and interior mills at the, first of April 
Were estimated at 171,432,000 bus which 
with the wheat on farms and in commer- 
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cial stocks, would give a total supply 
outside of merchant mills of 679,331,000 
bus, compared with 465,323,000 bus a 
year ago. Based on April 1 estimates 
disappearance of wheat, not including 
merchant mills, 
approximately 25,000,000 bus larger Jan- 
uary through March this season than for 
the corresponding months last year, and 
totaled approximately 172,675,000 bus. 


disappearance in was 


Stocks of Canadian wheat in all posi- 
tions, March 31, 1942, are reported at 
548,822,000 bus, a reduction of about 
103,631,000 bus from the record stocks a 
year ago. Of this year’s stocks, a little 
over 15,000,000 bus were in the United 
States, whereas a year ago stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in the United States were 
slightly over 44,000,000 bus. 

Wheat seeding has begun in Argentina 
and is progressing in northern areas 
where conditions are good. Little or no 
reduction in wheat acreage is now indi- 
cated but present prospects are that flax- 
seed acreage will be smaller than a year 
ago. Plowing for wheat is also in prog- 
ress in Australia, but rain is still needed 
in parts of the belt. In Europe weather 
is excellent for field work. Spring oats 
seeding has been largely completed, ac- 
cording to trade reports, but sowing of 
spring wheat and barley is still in 
progress. 

Seeding is backward in the Balkans 
where it had been delayed by floods. An 
increase in spring acreage sufficient to 
offset decreases in winter seedings ap- 
pears unlikely according to trade reports. 
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PAUL BREEN TO HEAD 
NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 


Discussions on Ingredient Supplies and War- 
time Restrictions Highlight Annual 
Meeting at Valley City 

Vauiey City, N. D.—Paul Breen, Dick- 
inson, N. D., was elected president of 
the North Dakota Bakers Association 
at the annual convention of the organi- 
zation held here April 21. E. A. Gallea, 
Jamestown, was named vice president, 
and Carl Rowan, Grand Forks, 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

War problems featured the one-day 
meeting, with a panel discussion on in- 
gredients highlighting the talks. Adrian 
J. Vander Voort, head of the baking 
school, Dunwoody Institute, and technical 
editor of THe American Baker, acted 
as moderator. Max Cyliax, Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods; Charles Keeney, Procter 
& Gamble; A. T. Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; L. Mohr, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and H. L. Kevern, 
Swift & Co., discussed various products 
and were questioned by Mr. Vander 
Voort. 

War Production Board control of bak- 
ery equipment, sugar and tires was an- 
alyzed in an address by Gene Maas, 
Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, while a fore- 
cast of available supplies and ingredients 
during the war was made by Russ Free- 
man, Fargo (N. D.) Food & Equipment 
Co. 

In the evening, a “smorgasbord” at the 
Valley City Country Club preceded a 
dancing party. 





was 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of. flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ending April 25, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 98 151 31 24 2,382 2,828 


Duluth ...... 1 33.104 923 585 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Little 


Down 





A Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY 


(Reported by 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 

















Previous April 26, April 27, April 29, 
April 25, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
EEE Coc anad banners wahan 254,972 248,573 268,149 295,852 309,966 
Ps hah i A a a 160,520 464,276 515,693 475,212 481,107 
IN occ nian Sako h Nia Senne 185,599 175,797 193,515 176,838 215,742 
jontr fest--Eastern Pov. *83,127 94,040 116,855 114,972 110,793 
Or aaern Division eter Urns 458,849 48,759 67,050 57,957 °51,305 
ROMER <5, dein cians wh vane *20,292 16,234 23,579 33,777 34,586 
North Pacific Coast Bo ae 130,835 124,251 163,334 148,706 - 170,982 
WUE. once sin ccsesdeuscneus 1,194,194 1,171,930 1,348,175 1,303,314 1,374,481 
*Partly estimated. +Estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity ; Cnn July 1 to————— 
April 25, Previous April 26, April 27, April 29, April 25, April 26, 
1942 week 1941 940 1939 1942 1941 
wasthiwent 46 45 48 51 46 13,250,084 12,473,947 
Southwest cha ee 66 73 69 72 21,942,937 20,951,972 
BEE soiihans0s 63 59 65 60 72 8,485,610 8,478,383 
“ Test— . 
eee tee ~~ 66 64 67 73 4,980,254 5,286,164 
Western Div. 50 41 57 49 44 2,405,508 2,583,780 
nenihnaan a 37 58 63 60 831,733 1,258,229 
N. Pacific Coast.. 64 61 79 69 80 5,278,077 6,341,097 
Totals 57 57 64 62 68 57,174,203 57,373,572 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
a ‘ cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Ww — ao Pe on South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
sapac - 
. bbls 4 bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
April 19-25 ..... 415,500 273,565 66 — = po 
Siaviann week 415,500 261,412 Sonnets 10-08 376.960  °176.187 ah 
tid * 5 500 299.277 72 pri “ED seecce oS, o (6,15¢ ? 
Year ago ....... eget 544 69 Previous week 376,950 175,129 46 
Pwo years ago... 506,409 = 518, a Oe eee 389,550 176,968 47 
PEVOsVORr GVREESO 6 suse ses emerenee gg Two years ago... 393,150 197,473 51 
TON-YORT BVETAGS 2 cssesossssecess Five-year AVETAZE .....0ccssccceves 41 
ansas Cit Ten-year AVeTAZS ....ssseeescecees 42 
April 19-25 - 180,000 d 109,254 61 *Production for current week was partly 
Apri 9-20 wceee ’ ee sti > 
oh pete tala 180.000 120,995 67 estimated. 
Year ago ....... 180,000 146,138 81 Minneapolis 
Two years ago... 180,000 126,953 71 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Five-year BVOTABO 2c cccscccsccccese a capacity output of ac- 
Ten-year Average ....cee cece ee eeee 5 bbls bbls tivity 
, April 19-25 ..... 180,300 78,835 4 
‘ = 35.251 6: Previous week 180,300 73,444 41 
April 19-25 ..... 56,701 35,25 b2 TOP GON .eceees 179,100 91,181 51 
Previous week 56,700 40,209 71 Two years ago... 180,900 88,279 49 
Year ago .....+-. 56,700 37,486 66 PIVG+¥VOGPr QVOTORS ccccccceciccesess 43 
Two years ago... 56,700 29,544 S20 Ten-year AVETAGS .......cccccccece 44 
Salina CENTRAL WEST 
April 19-25 ..... 56,100 42,450 75 Eastern Division 
ne lag ig he page Z Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Two years ‘ago. .. 56,100 44,456 80 cluding those at Toledo: 
‘ : Weekly Flour Pct. 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output of ac- 
id . ian O ; bbls bbls tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: April 19-25 ..... *161,340 83,127 52 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 143,240 94,040 66 
> > VOQF BHO ccsvices 181,620 116,855 64 
Gane ae a Two years ago... 170,460 114,972 67 
bbls bbis tivity Piv@-yeOG@r QVGTAGS ..cccecccccsssces 59 
April 19-25 ..... 130,800 65,365 50 bie el average ERED erNeveseeres 55 
Previous week 130,800 61,780 47 artly estimated. 
TORE GSO. cstoscce 135,600 88,984 68 Western Division 
, re: F 7.92 " 
_— years ago. a 142,800 87,929 : Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
co aeae Guanine ee a OP ee eee 55 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
ut Stee Reh Weekly Flour Pet. 
Portland District capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
———- Flour = Fet. april 19-25 ..... 117,600 58,849 5W 
SS of “tc, - Previous week 117,600 48,759 41 
; = Bada bbls = tivity year ago ....... 117,600 67,050 57 
eS 5) teaee | oRaas 89 Two years ago... 117,600 57,957 49 
-revious week #. 73,404 orl ei +4 Bive-yeQrF AVETAZS 2.22. cccscccccccs 49 
Year ago ....... 74,800 74,350 100 Sen-veat SEE, coxedtes keds enhaas 52 
Two years ago... 74,600 60,777 81 
PEVG*PORP GVOPERS 2 cccccrcccccsvice 80 THE SOUTHEAST 
TORsFORT BVOTEGS oss sscvscvccces 68 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
*Estimated, and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
cnpeaite one ofan “se output of ec- 
- F a Q 8s tivity 
bbis bbis tivity April 19-25 ..... 62,990 38 
April 19-26 ..... 294,600 185,599 63 Previous week 44,100 37 
Previous week 294,600 175,797 59 TOO QOS csccces 40,200 58 
Year ago ....... 298,800 193,515 65 Two years ago... 53,400 63 
Two years ago... 296,900 176,838 60 PiVO-VORE GVOTERO 2c cccccnecceesss 59 
PIPSFORS GVOCRRD: 6 coc ccescesecanes 65 WOR-FORS GVOTERS 2c ccccccccesreces 61 
TOR-FORF BVOTRBS 6 icc ceccecdecvce 68 *Estimated. 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all 


mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories 
Weekly Crop year 

production to date 

April 19-25 20,699 1,042,060 

Previous week 21,701 

Two weeks ago.. 22,935 

BOER ce vccstsece 23,958 981,854 

BORD ccctccscese 22,174 965,665 

BOBS wc ccvccsese 22,202 950,642 

BE eveeedecaes 21,082 953,526 

Five-yr. average 22,023 978,749 


9,722 
9,640 
10,096 
9,905 
10,691 
11,817 
10,124 
10,452 


included) : 


-—Southwest—,  -——Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 


c-—— Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


514,004 6,960 319,584 37,381 1,875,648 
6,592 37,933 
6,519 39,550 
471,605 7,257 318,018 41,120 1,771,477 
485,902 6,631 304,974 39,496 1,756,541 
495,891 8,090 325,344 42,109 1,771,877 
454,821 6,420 309,413 37,626 1,717,760 
484,445 7,072 315,467 39,547 1,778,661 
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CCC ANNOUNCES SALE 
OF ’41 LOAN WHEAT 


Offers to Be Considered May 5 on Grain 
Turned Over to Corporation 
on April 30 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would consider of- 
fers May 5 for the purchase of 1941 
crop wheat stored in warehouses which 
is turned over to the corporation upon 
maturity of the loans April 30. The 
wheat will be placed on the market in 
warehouse lots or in lots of 100,000 bus. 

Announcement was previously made 
that loans on farm stored wheat, as well 
as rye and barley, may be extended until 
April 30, 1943, under certain conditions 
upon proper application by producers. 
All farm-stored wheat on which loans 
are not extended upon maturity date will 
become the property of Commodity 
Credit Corp. immediately upon delivery 
to an accepted warehouse. 

Any net proceeds resulting from the 
sale under this offer of wheat stored in 
warehouses will be prorated to the pro 
ducers interested in the particular wheat 
sold. All wheat which is not sold under 
this program will be purchased by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at the 1941 
value plus interest and charges. 


loan 
Pur- 
chase offers to be considered on May 5 
will be subject to certain announced 
terms and conditions. 

It was carefully stated that no bids 
would be considered at less than the loan 
value, plus charges. The inclusion of 
this statement regarding prices at which 
bids will be reecived defeats the object 
of. the CCC in disposing of surplus wheat 
as the basis quoted would preclude any 
substantial volume of sales inasmuch as 
open market prices are well under the 
loan basis, observers pointed out. 


¥ s¥ 


304,064,723 Bus Wheat 
Under Loan 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
April 18 Commodity Credit Corp. made 
518,389 loans on 358,149,847 bus of 1941 
wheat. The wheat loans made include 
118,516,485 bus stored on farms and 239,- 
633,362 bus stored in public warehouses. 
Repayments to that date amounted to 
41,386,485 bus and 13,654,415 bus had 
been delivered to the corporation, <A 
total of 304,064,723 bus remained under 
loan as of April 18, of which 103,590,776 
bus were in farm storage and 199,518,171 
bus were stored in public warehouses. 


¥ ¥ 


CCC May Get 150,000,000 Bus 

Estimates based on the probable rate 
of redemption of 1941 loan wheat before 
the end of the month Mdicated the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. might acquire title 
to approximately 150,000,000 bus when 
notes fall due April 30. About 100,- 
000,000 bus are expected to be resealed 
under loans for another year. 
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OKLAHOMA FIELD WORK 
HINDERED BY HEAVY RAINS 


OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA. 
work was 


Agricultural 
practically suspended this 
week on account of heavy rains which 
fell in all portions of the state and which 
prevented plowing or planting. Total 


precipitation for the month here, 7.79 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


inches, is the high for any April on 
record, 
Severe damage was done to newly 


planted crops and plowed lands by floods 
Crops only made fair 
badly 


and heavy rains. 


growth and need sunshine and 
warmer weather. 

Complaints continue in regard to green 
bug infestations which are heavily dam- 
aging 
damaged severely in some localities and 


grain crops. Though wheat is 
in a large territory in the southern por- 
tion of the state, the oats and barley 
crops are particularly hard hit by the 
green bugs. The condition of these crops 
is so poor it is expected that large acre- 
ages will be plowed up and planted to 
grain sorghums. « 

Corn generally will be later than usual 
this year as much of the crop in low- 
Cool 


moisture pre- 


lands will have to be replanted. 
weather and excessive 


vented germination in some instances. 
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Rains Dampen Outlook 


OPTIMISM OVER TEXAS 
WHEAT PROSPECT LESS 
PRONOUNCED, IS REPORT 


Forr Worrnu, Texas. 





After the good, 
general rains of April 6-8, the Texas 
panhandle seemed, if favored with a few 
more timely rains, to be assured of an 
abundant wheat crop, as the dry topsoil 
conditions which had caused anxiety had 
been relieved and subsoil moisture had 
been ample from seeding time. 

Green bugs had been doing some dam- 
age in a few counties in the southern 
plains, but the warm, growing weather 
to be looked for after the rain was ex- 
pected to neutralize the work of the 
insects. 

But rains continued at intervals, and 
on April 22-24 were general and quite 
heavy over the entire panhandle, espe- 
cially in the south plains. 
optimism 


As a result, 
prospects for the 
pronounced, 


over the 


crop is less there being 


many complaints of too rank growth, 
with lodging in some places. 

As the 
ably cool, the green bugs have continued 
to work. 


weather has been unseason- 
The crop is now greatly in 
need of several weeks of clear, dry, warm 
weather. 

Grasshoppers are present in greater 
numbers than ever known. The early 
hatchings have largely been killed by 
the rains, but there is a possibility they 
may yet s additional 


become a_ serious 


menace to the crop. 
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GOOD PROGRESS IN WHEAT 
SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Good progress in 
wheat seeding is reported from all sec- 
tions of the Northwest. Throughout 
Minnesota and South Dakota, 
most of the wheat acreage has already 


southern 








RAINS IMPROVE OUTLOOK 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 
WINNIPEG, Man. — Special — Soil 
moisture conditions are now very sat- 
isfactory in practically all sections 
of western Canada. Recent rains have 
materially improved the Saskatche- 
wan outlook. Light to heavy rains 
have fallen over most of Alberta and 
Manitoba. Soil in large sections of 
southern Manitoba is very wet. 





been sown, and the work is well advanced 
in North Dakota and Montana. 


The weather this past week has been 

favorable, and current rains come op- 
portunely. Rains, of course, are delay- 
ing field work in North Dakota, and 
it looks now as though wheat seeding in 
the northern section will not be com- 
pleted until after May 1. 
North Dakota and 
Montana is best described in the April 
28 bulletin of the Occident elevator divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
as follows: 

“In spite of rather general precipita- 
tion in North Dakota the past week, 
considerable progress was made in field 
It is apparent now, 
however, that even with quite favorable 


The situation in 


work and seeding. 


weather, wheat seeding will not be com- 
pleted in all the localities, especially the 
north section, before May 10. Up to our 
last weather report, the precipitation in 
Montana was very light, and at most 
points wheat seeding will be completed 
this week.” 
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RESIGNS ASSOCIATION POST 
Des Moines, lIowa.—Mrs. Frances 
Huddleston, secretary in the Western 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association office 
for the past three years, resigned effec- 
tive April 15 and has returned to her 
parents’ home in Shreveport, La. 
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BUMPER CROP PREDICTED 
IN CERTAIN S.W. AREAS 


Mo.—A. W. Erickson, 
field crop reporter, looks for a bumper 
crop in the Texas panhandle, western 





Kansas Curry, 


Nebraska, eastern Colorado, the western 
two thirds of Kansas and the main wheat 
belt in western and central Oklahoma. 
In these areas, he finds, there is a re- 
markably deep moisture penetration, and 
to this has been added copious current 
rainfall. 

“The sturdy and deep 
rooted,” says Mr. Erickson, “and there 
have been no late sharp frosts to affect 
the joints of the straw. 


plants are 


Moisture to 
date has been picked up by the great 
root structure almost as fast as it fell. 
There is no rust development. The pic- 
ture has everything it takes to make a 
bumper crop as long as we stay within 
certain Outside of this 
domain we find a lot of trouble with am- 
ple variety. Excessive moisture; late seed- 


boundaries. 


ing, heaving from thawing and freezing, 
Hessian flies and greenbugs, with a heavy 
pedal on the bugs. 

southwestern 
hard winter wheat crop in the six states 
of Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and eastern New Mexico 
this year by the seeded acreage and 10- 
year average are going to be fooled. 
The seeded acreage is smal] and the last 
10-year average low, while the potential 
possibility of the 1942 acreage is as great 


“Those who judge the 


as that of any of the area’s greatest 
crops preceding it. In acreage it re- 
sembles very much our volume 
crops because they have never been large 
in acreage. In moisture penetration the 
prospect is equal to or excelling any of 
our preceding major crops. 

“The plant development and freedom 
from plant troubles is also similar to 
our other great crops. However, these 
words of praise extolling the 1942 hard 
winter wheat crop are confined to about 
18,000,000 acres of seeded wheat and 


large 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuEeNos Ares, ARGENTINA—Soil condi. 
tions are excellent. Rains this year have 
been 144 to 24% 
Wheat acreage may be unchanged to 5% 


inches above normal, 


less. Spain and Brazil are the best receivers 
at present. The government's efforts to 
relieve the ocean tonnage scarcity have 
been disappointing despite the purchase 
of various foreign vessels, which are still 


mostly unused. 











2,500,000 acres of volunteer wheat. The 
balance of the acreage is in varying posi- 
tions from a very low condition, with 
puny, late plants to heavy well-developed 
stands with severe Hessian fly intesta- 
tions.” 
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Insect Injury to ’42 
Crop Expected to Be 
Above Average: USDA 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Insect injury to 
the 1942 crop is expected to be above 
average, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s department 
of entomology. Threatening to severe 
grasshopper infestations are in prospect 
in portions of the northern and southern 
great plains, where losses may be as 
great or greater than occurred in 1941. 

The control campaign prevented about 
65% of the grasshopper damage in )ros- 
pect last year and plans are being made 
for effective control operations in 1942. 

In addition to the grasshopper hazard, 
there is a general infestation of Hessian 
fly throughout much of the winter wheat 
belt. There is also a possibility of con- 
siderable damage by chinch bugs in a 
region extending from southwestern lowa 
through eastern Nebraska and Kansas to 
northern Oklahoma. Green bug injury 
has already been severe in northern lex- 
as and southern Oklahoma. 
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WHEAT MAKES FAVORABLE 
PROGRESS IN INDIANA 


INDIAN APOLIS, 





Inp.—The week was 
generally favorable for work in the ficlds, 
except in some low areas where the soil 
continued too wet, and on some flooded 
bottom lands along the lower Wa!:ash 
and White rivers, according to the re)ort 
from the local weather bureau on crop 
and weather conditions in Indiana. 
Winter wheat, as a rule, made fi\or- 
able progress, though in wet fields it has 
yellowed somewhat. Some in the extreme 
south is 10 inches tall. Rye and barley 
made mostly good growth, as did clovers 
and pastures. Oats seeding was pushed 
rapidly toward completion in northern 
areas, and mostly good stands were re- 
ported from the south, where e:rlier 
seeding was possible. There is |ittle 
complaint of seed rotting in the soil where 
heavy wet conditions had previously pre 
vailed. Plowing for corn proceeded 
rapidly under improved soil conditions. 
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JOHN A. REIS RETIRES 
FROM ACME-EVANS CO. 


Vice President to Sell All Stock Holdings 
According to Contract—War Changes 
Travel Plans 
InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—In a joint state- 
ment issued by Acme-Evans Co. and 
John A. Reis announcement is made of 
the retirement of Mr. Reis, on or about 
May 31, from participation in the com- 

pany’s management. 

Five or six years ago, the statement 
says, Edgar H. Evans, chairman of the 
board, and Mr. Reis, entered into a 
contract which contemplated the sale of 
the stock held by Mr. Reis and family 
as of May 31, 1942. Mr. Reis at that 
time was making plans to take a trip 
around the world, starting in the sum- 
mer of 1942. The war now makes this 
travel plan impossible. However, sale of 





John A. Reis 


practically all of the stock in question 
has been consummated, and Mr. Reis is 
ready to step down from the vice presi- 
dency, to which he was elected in 1933, 
at which time he also was made general 
sales manager. 

Prior to the consolidation of the Acme 
Milling Co. and George T. Evans & Son 
in 1909, Mr. Reis was with the former 
company at Indianapolis, and his early 
training was under Arthur Gillette, who 
was then vice president and general man- 
ager. He has been prominent in the 
affairs of the Millers National Federation, 
and in 1936 and 1937 was president of 
the Southeastern Millers Association, of 
which he had been vice president in a 
previous year. 
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GRAIN STORAGE CONFERENCE 
CONSIDERS SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


Mixwneapouis, Minn.—Danger of a tie- 
up in marketing the Northwest’s 1942 
grain crop, as result of an acute short- 
age of elevator space, was stressed at a 
district-wide grain storage conference at 


. Nicollet Hotel here April 23. 


Extensive construction of emergency 
bins and granaries on farms was dis- 
cussed, to help solve the problem. 

An embargo on rail shipments of grain 
to Minneapolis and Head of the Lakes 
was considered as an eventual necessity 
but nothing so drastic is needed at pres- 
ent, it was agreed. 

The conference, attended by grain and 
elevator men from Minnesota, North and 
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South Dakota and Montana, and public 
officials of the four states and federal 
government, was called by the committee 
for dissemination of grain storage infor- 
mation. 
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GRAIN FIRM CHANGES HANDS 

Everett Brugler, Mount Victory, Ohio, 
has sold his interest in the Mount Vic- 
tory (Ohio) Milling & Grain Co. and the 
Mount Victory elevator to W. C. Mowery, 
of Toledo. Mr. Brugler purchased the 
Ridgeway elevator from Mrs. Grace B. 
Allen. 
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ARGENTINA’S WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS LOWER IN 1941 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of wheat from 
Argentina in 1941 totaled 87,646,944 bus, 
compared with 133,976,194 in 1940 and 
174,365,983 in 1939, according to a re- 
port by the Canadian trade commissioner 
for that territory. Flour exports amount- 
ed to 487,339 bbls, as against 796,106 
in 1940 and 1,110,578 in 1939. Brazil, the 
United Kingdom and Spain are the chief 
importers of Argentine wheat. 





Fortunately for Argentina, Brazil con- 
tinues to provide a steady outlet each 
year for 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus of 
wheat, but otherwise Argentina now has 
to depend largely on occasional sales to 
Spain and what the United Kingdom can 
take in the light of shipping facilities. 
Despite the reduced outlet Argentina 
continues to produce grain without re- 
striction, that the guaranteed 
prices are at levels which prevent the 


except 


grower from making any profit unless his 
yields happen to be very high. 

It has been announced that $7,500,000 
will be spent on elevator construction 
during 1942. The terminal elevators 
that have been built under the construc- 
tion program started some five years ago 
are not yet in operation due to the im- 
possibility of obtaining the machinery 
on account of the war. 

The Argentine carry-over of wheat 
available for export at the beginning of 
1942 was estimated at 213,092,000 bus, 
including 104,737,000 bus from the old 
crop of 1940-41. 
pect 1942 exports to exceed those of 
1941. The government has just sold 
about 6,000,000 bus of wheat to Spain 
for shipment during the first quarter 
of 1942. 


Argentina does not ex- 
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FARM MACHINERY GETS TOP 
MILITARY PRIORITY RATING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board on April 17 granted the top 
military priority rating of A-l-A to 
manufacturers of specified types of farm 
machinery and equipment, to speed the 
output of foodstuffs for the United 
Nations. 

The drastic priority action was neces- 
sary, WPB said, to give farm machinery 
producers 346,507 tons of critical steel, 
iron and other materials needed by June 
30, which could not be obtained with 
sufficient speed otherwise. 

The rating may be applied only to the 
manufacture of specified equipment, at- 
tachments and repair parts, as follows: 
planting, seeding and fertilizing machin- 
ery; plows and listers; harrows, rollers, 
pulverizers and stock cutters; cultivators 
and weeders; harvesting machinery; wag- 
ons and trucks; complete spraying out- 
fits; farm elevators; poultry farm equip- 


ment, and miscellaneous farm machines 
and equipment. 

The WPB on April 21 ordered produc- 
tion of farm machinery and equipment 
requiring rubber tires discontinued after 
April 30, except for combine harvester- 
threshers. Production of combines re- 
quiring rubber tires must be stopped 
after July 31. 

The action was taken in amendment 
No. 1 to supplementary limitation order 
L-26-A, which went into effect on April 
20. 
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ALBERS MANAGERS CHANGE 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Don _ Koivoisto, 
manager of the Portland office of the Al- 
bers Milling Co., has been transferred 
to the general offices of the company 
in Seattle, effective May 1. He has 
been in charge of the Portland office for 
the past 18 months. 

Wallace Tisher, assistant manager at 
Los Angeles for the past six and one 
half years, will become Portland manager 
May 1. Mr. Tisher is well known in mill- 
ing circles of the Pacific Coast and has 
been with the company for the past 25 
years. 
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INDICATED WINTER WHEAT 
OUTPUT REPORTED BY USDA 


To supply information which can be 





utilized in facilitating the orderly move- 
ment of the 1942 wheat crop, the Crop 
Reporting Board of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has compiled the 
following estimates of 1942 winter wheat 
production by districts in three of the 
early producing states. 
For each state, the district estimates to- 
tal to the official state figures published 
in the General Crop Report on April 10, 
1942. 
estimates of production by districts are 
shown for 1940 and 1941. 


winter wheat 


For the purpose of comparison, 


WINTER WHEAT PRODUCTION 
(In bushels, 000’s omitted) 








Crop Indicated 

reporting April 1 

State— district 1940 1941 1942 
eerie 1 5,376 16,084 17,292 
2 17,550 21,707 21,188 

3 13,018 5,551 5,872 

4 3,333 14,356 17,306 

5 25,858 36,453 27,405 

6 12,077 6,719 3,549 

7 8,753 25,747 36,703 

8 81,069 40,689 34,650 

9 9,319 5,786 2,071 

po errr 126,353 173,092 166,036 
Oklahoma ..... 1 7,541 8,647 13,585 
2 23,849 20,634 20,580 

3 1,731 1,504 1,520 

4 9,061 6,623 7,287 

5 8,245 5,173 5,938 

6 184 110 171 

7 7,305 5,764 6,294 

8 374 155 213 

Wetete. 05623 58,290 48,610 55,588 
TONGE si ccseves 1N 19,196 20,280 33,155 
18 702 682 765 

2 4,071 3,179 3,120 

3 1,948 1,082 242 

4 3,531 1,569 466 

7 424 345 54 

Other districts 39 49 40 
Totals ...+<. 29,911 27,186 37,842 





RIVER FLOODS WHEAT FIELDS 
IN KANSAS 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—The Ar- 
kansas river, at its highest stage since 
1921, spread over some wheat fields in 
western Kansas last week and may 
have caused some damage. Torrential 
rains late in the week were unwel- 
come to wheat growers. The crop al- 
ready had ample moisture and in 
many cases was too rank for its own 
good. 
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SEC. WICKARD ADVISES 
LOWER WHEAT OUTPUT 


Official Tells Farmers They Must Reduce 
Production or Suffer Price 
Slash 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although much 
of the world is starving, war curtailment 
of foreign trade and a record surplus of 
wheat in this country soon will lead Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard to advise 
American farmers that they must reduce 
production further or be content with 
lower prices, according to reports here. 

The forthcoming bread grain crop and 
the carry-over from previous years are 
expected to provide a supply greater 
than this country’s transportation and 
storage facilities can handle. ~ Officials 
predict that the supply will be sufficient 
to meet the normal needs of the country 
for two years. 

On the other hand, virtually the whole 
of Europe—particularly German-occupied 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Greece and the Balkans, as well as Italy 
and unoccupied France, and Spain—are 
on short bread rations. 

Germany itself is running short of 
supplies. Europe normally depends upon 
oversea sources for much of its wheat. 

Because storage facilities are already 
crowded with surplus wheat, corn and 
other grains from previous crops, the 
Department of Agriculture expects an 
acute problem when the new wheat crop 
starts moving to harvest in the South- 
west in June. 

Estimates have been made that up- 
wards of 75,000,000 bus may have to 
be piled in fields or placed in improvised 
bins on farms. 

The department set this year’s wheat 
production goal at the lowest point per- 
This 
legislation specifies that the nation plant- 
ing allotment for wheat may not be less 
than 55,000,000 acres. 
80,000,000 


mitted under the crop control act. 


In the past as 


much as acres have been 
seeded, 

Secretary Wickard is expected to ask 
Congress to amend the law to permit a 
planting goal of 50,000,000 acres or less 


next year. 
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GROCERS’ GROUP PLANS 
PROGRAM OF CO-ORDINATION 


York, N. Y.—The 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, in 





NEw Associated 
view of the large number of its members 
who are co-operating in the manufacture 
of war materials, is considering the ad- 
visability of a new program to co-or- 
dinate such operations. This would, it 
is expected, include the establishment of 
a branch office in Washington, staffed 
by executives of the food trades whose 
companies’ activities require their close 
work with the War Production Board. 

It is estimated that there are already 
between 250 and 300 such men now in 
various war boards as the food trades 
are an important part of the govern- 
ment’s war program. Many plants have 
been converted to some form of muni- 
tions output and other change-overs are 
being put into effect. These vary from 
a change in packaging or processing for 
army or lend-lease use, to actual muni- 
tions. The companies participating in- 
clude flour mills, soap and shortening, 
cereal, tea, dessert and other divisions 
of the industry. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 








SOFT WHEAT 








A cmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











INSURE WITH 


THE “MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 

Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois. ... Alton, Illinois 
Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Des Moines, Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers’ National Insurance Company.......... ... Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas. Fort Worth, Texas 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Company.... Chicago, Illinois 


FOR FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERING SERVICE ON 
MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. =": 220. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Wheat Improvement Pioneer 
Honored at Manhattan 


ARK A. CARLETON, graduate 
M of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 1887, whose life was 
devoted to the discovery, development 
and introduction of improved varieties 
of wheat, was honored recently by the 
Manhattan Rotary Club as one of the 
greatest men in the history of the wheat 
industry. The suggestion that he be 
honored at Manhattan came, strangely 
enough, from a newly organized Rotary 
club in Marilia, Sao Paulo, in southern 
Brazil. 
explaining that South Americans are 
grateful for Mr. Carleton’s accomplish- 
ments in introducing the hardy varieties 
of wheat which they now grow, the 
Marilia club’s secretary wrote the Man- 
hattan club members urging them to pay 
homage to the man who had done so 
It was 
fitting, he said, that the action be taken 
here in Manhattan where the specialist 


much for the wheat industry. 


did much of his experimental work. 

A program was arranged, with men 
who had known and worked with him, 
President F. D. Farrell, 
of Kansas State College, had worked 
with him in his wheat experiments, as 
had Harry Umberger, dean of the Divi- 
sion of Extension, and Dr. John H. 
Parker, director of wheat experiments 
for the Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation at Manhattan. 

Actually Mr. Carleton, plant pathol- 
ogist and explorer, had but small connec- 
tion with South America other than in- 
troducing a hardy wheat. After gradu- 
ation from Kansas State Agricultural 
College in 1887 he became an instructor 
in natural sciences at Garfield Univer- 
sity (now Friends University) in Wich- 
ita, but found that he did not like in- 
door work. He quit his job to return 
to Kansas State for more study of plant 
pathology, receiving his master of arts 
degree in 1893. 

Mark Carleton occupied many positions 
in the field of agricultural science. He 
was for a time assistant botanist at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and later a U.S.D.A. assistant plant 
pathologist. In that position he made 
extensive experiments with black stem 
and orange leaf rusts on wheat. Dur- 
ing two years he had plots at Kansas 
State College for the rust experiments. 

While he was working at Manhattan 
and traveling over the plains area seek- 
ing strong specimens of the wheat plant, 
obsessed with the idea of 
carrying his search to Russia. Kansas 
weather was killing off most of his sam- 
ples, but he studied soils, temperature 
charts and interviewed farmers, always 
seeking resistant wheat samples. He 
discovered that Mennonite farmers raised 
good wheat crops in spite of hard win- 
ters and ruin all around them. Ques- 
tioning them, he learned they were rais- 
ing wheat brought -over from Russia by 
their fathers and grandfathers. The 
flame in his heart was fanned by the 
desire to go to Russia, and his obsession 
became so great he even began to study 
the Russian language. 

After months of argument, he con- 
vinced his superiors that it was a good 
idea for him to go to Russia, and he 
was sent on a special mission to search 
for rust and drouth resisting varieties 
of wheat. As a result of his trip, he 


as speakers. 


he became 








introduced Kubanka, durum, Turkey, 
Kharkof, the Black Winter Emmer and 
the 60-day (Kherson) oats. 

When he was made chief cerealist in 
charge of grain investigations in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, a_ position 
which he held for 17 years, Mr. Carleton 
again settled down to wheat experiments. 
During this time he introduced many 
new cereal grains and did much to de- 
velop dry farming practices. 

When he lost his job because of ad- 
ministrative difficulties he returned to 





Mark A. Carleton 


his old love, plant pathology. He studied 
banana diseases in Panama for the United 
Fruit Co., later moving into Honduras 
to carry on similar work. From that 
country he went to Peru to study cotton 
diseases. There he died, in 1925, a 
brokenhearted man doing insignificant 
work compared to what he had done 
before. 
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GENERAL FOODS ANNOUNCES 
DIVIDEND REDUCTION LIKELY 

New York, N. Y.—In spite of new 
high records in sales and in net protits 
before taxes, Colby M. Chester, chair- 
man of General Foods Corp., told stock- 
holders at the annual meeting that it 
will probably be necessary to reduce 
dividends. The company has maintained 
an annual dividend rate of $2 a shure 
since 1936 along with an occasional extra 
disbursement, but under the Treasury's 
proposed tax bill nearly 90% of net earn- 
ings before the deduction of taxes will 
be required for taxes. 

The company also faces many difficulties 
in importing supplies such as coconut, 
tapioca, cocoa and coffee. Curtailments 
of tin, sugar and packaging material; 
increased freight rates, and the shut- 
down of the tire market to the company’s 
automobile fleet are other effects of the 
war effort, Mr. Chester said. 

He also indicated to the group that 
he contemplated retiring from the chair- 
manship of the board, making it plain 
that if the nation were at peace he would 
definitely retire. At present six of the 


company’s executives, including Clarence 
M. Francis, president, are in Washing- 
ton in war work. 
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- mind what food is to the body _ 























Q. In what country are pretzels used as good-luck charms? 


A. In France, farmers often hang a pretzel on the twig of a tree, in the belief that it will 


help insure the success of their crops. 


Q. What recent presidential candidate at one time was a bakery 
employee? 


A. As a youth, Wendell Willkie drove a bakery wagon in his home town of Elwood, 


Indiana. 


Q. How does the Commander-Larabee process for milling Vitalized 
Flour differ from the methods usually used in milling patent 
flours? 


A. Because wheat germ, containing most of the flavor elements found in the wheat 
kernel, is refined and restored to Vitalized Flour by our exclusive process. This is why 
bread baked with Vitalized Flour has the tempting, appetizing, natural wheat flavor 


that builds steady business. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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COTTON MILLS ORDERED TO MAKE 
CLOTH FOR AGRICULTURAL BAGS 


War Production Board Issues Long Expected Allocation Order 
Designed to Ease Tight Situation in Bag Production 
—Clothing, Household Goods to Be Decreased 


The long expected allocation order to 


cotton mills, requiring production of 
cloth for agricultural bags, has been 
issued by the War Production Board 
and is expected to ease the tight situation 
in bag production. 

The WPB has ordered the cotton tex- 
tile industry to convert many of its looms 
to production of cloth needed in the war 
effort, instead of making textiles for 
clothing and household goods. The in- 
creased war production of cloth will 
go into materials for sandbags, camou- 
flage cloth, agricultural bags and other 
uses, 

The limitation order lists specific per- 
ranging from 20 to 100—of 
looms which must be converted by cot- 


centages 


ton mills to war production in from 
80 to 60 days. Less essential or luxury 
fabrics will be drastically hit. 

Frank Walton, deputy chief of the 
W PB textile, clothing and leather branch, 
said that additional orders will be issued 
shortly dealing with 


essential civilian 


fabrics. 


Manufacturers working on bed ticking 
for mattresses and pillows, fabrics used 
in men’s semi-dress and work cloth- 
ing and industrial uniforms and _ col- 
ored yarn suiting used in slacks and 
shorts for both men and women have 
been ordered to convert 20% of the pro- 
duction of bag osnaburg. 

Twenty per cent conversion was also 
ordered for all looms operating on denims 
used in coveralls and other work cloth- 
ing, draperies, upholstery and tapestry 
fabrics; turkish and terry-woven towels 
and toweling, and damask and jacquard- 
woven towels and toweling. 

Forty per cent conversion was ordered 
on looms operating on outing flannels 
used for sleeping garments; most other 
napped fabrics used in athletic and sport 
wear and soft-filled sheeting which has 
many uses in the home. 

Fifty per cent conversion was ordered 
in looms making unbleached sheeting. 

Total conversion was ordered on all 
looms operating on osnaburg or making 
coarse grade sheeting 
used for bagging. 


which may be 





MNF ENUMERATES CHANGES 
IN ARMY FLOUR PROGRAM 


Changes in the army flour buying pro- 
gram that have been made during the 
past 60 days or so are enumerated in a 
recent bulletin of the Millers National 
Federation. 

These changes include discarding the 
48-hour open position on orders and the 
complicated bid form; requiring flour to 
be straight grade, “with ‘stuffing’ no 
longer permitted or winked at”; and 
distributing orders among a large num- 
ber of mills, with a moderate quantity 
to each, instead of giving big orders to 
a small number of mills. 

The bulletin explains that in the main, 
the plan of distributing orders is to 
allot orders of moderate size to each 
of a number of mills reasonably located 
with respect to the required destination. 
Price, while it is still considered, is not 
the sole factor, as formerly was the case. 

“The splitting up of orders has pro- 
gressed to the point where more than 
10 times as many mills have shared the 
business placed the past three months as 
was the case in the preceding quarter,” 
the federation says. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF BOSTON 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 
Boston, Mass.—The headquarters of 
the Bakers Club of Boston has moved 
from the Hotel Lenox to the Sheraton 
Hotel on Bay State Road. The first 
meeting was held there April 24. The 
occasion was the annual ball game party, 
opening with luncheon in the club rooms, 
the group then going over to Fenway 
Park to see the Boston Red Sox play 
the New York Yankees. At the dinner 
after the game stars of the Red Sox team 
were guests, with Helge S. Persson, 
Washburn Baking Co., Brockton, presid- 
ing as president. 





FARM PRICE RISE EXPECTED 
TO CONTINUE, SAYS USDA 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Farm commodity 
price trends are expected to continue 
moderately upward, during the next few 
months, despite widening government 
controls over prices and use of scarce 
items, the Department of Agriculture 
has predicted. 

Extension of federal controls has cur- 
tailed the advance of both wholesale 
and retail prices, however, the depart- 
ment stated in- its monthly evaluation 
of the demand and price situation for 
April. 

Continued expansion in consumer in- 
come, declining production of durable 
goods for consumer use and growing mili- 
tary and lend-lease needs, the department 
held, nevertheless are combining to ex- 
ert a strong upward pressure on prices 
of farm commodities. 

At the same time, the agency admitted 
that there had been “relatively little 
change in conditions directly affecting 
consumer demands for farm goods in the 
past few months,” but said “more defi- 
nite improvement will be noticeable 
shortly.” 

This increased demand prospect, the 
agency predicted, is based on anticipated 
higher industrial production and employ- 
ment and the growing importance of gov- 
ernment purchases. 
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JACK MAC MANUS WINS N. Y. 
BAKERS GOLF TOURNAMENT 
New York, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club 
held its first golf tournament of the sea- 
son at the Oakland Golf Club, Bayside, 
N. Y., on April 23. Jack MacManus 
won first prize in the tournament, with 
Andrew DeLisser second, M. F. Murphy 
third, and F. R. Kinkenon fourth. The 
members’ blind bogey prize was won by 
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John R. Sheehan, and the guest prize 
by J. Morrow. 

Frank X. Regan, vice president of the 
club, presided at a business meeting fol- 
lowing dinner. The following new mem- 
bers were elected: Daniel A. Loewen, 
Rainbo Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Morris Messing, Messing Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn; Joseph L. K. Snyder, Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J; Walter J. 
Stockman, of R. F. Kilthau, New York; 
Everett A. Wilsher, Gordon Baking Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The next golf tournament of the Bak- 


ers’ Club will be held at the Baltusrol 
Golf Club, Springfield, N. J., on May 
19, at which it is hoped to have teams 
from the bakers’ clubs of Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia participating in a 
match for the Lee Marshall cup. 
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IOWA AVERAGES FIVE 
CARS FEED WHEAT PER 
COUNTY, SAYS REPORT 


Des Moines, lIowa.—The Western 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association has 
reported that an average of five carloads 
of feed wheat has been delivered in every 
county in Iowa by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

“With more than 500 carloads of wheat 
sold for feed in Iowa and more arriving 
daily, the aggregate represents a tre- 
mendous amount of grain,” the associa- 
tion comments. 

The Iowa department of agriculture 
has reported that some of the cars of 
wheat arriving in Iowa under the pro- 
gram contain noxious weeds which, if 
unrestricted, threaten to upset the ex- 
tensive control program which has been 
fostered in this state for the last few 
years. 

Several cars of feed wheat have been 
found to contain bind weed, or creeping 
Jennie, some quack grass, Canadian 
thistle and mustard, according to reports. 
When the first car containing these nox- 
ious weeds was discovered, the state 
AAA committee was advised of the fact 
and called into conference with Mark 
Thornburg, state secretary of agricul- 
ture, but the result of this conference has 
not been learned. 

The state AAA committee is reported 
to be taking steps to prevent a recurrence. 
C. D. Sturtevant, grain supervisor of 
CCC, has written the state department 
of agriculture that all dockage in feed 
wheat would hereafter be removed before 
shipment to Iowa. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
CHANGES MEETING PLANS 


Boston, Mass.—The annual spring con- 
vention of the New England Bakers 
Association has been canceled, and will 
be replaced by a two-day business con- 
ference. The convention had _ been 
planned for June 13-16 at Poland 
Springs, Maine, but uncertain gasoline 
supplies in New England and the desire 
to limit pleasure auto trips influenced 
the board of governors in its action. 
The business meetings are tentatively 
set for June 8 and 9 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAREHOUSE ADDITION PLANNED 
Wicuira, Kansas.—An addition to cost 

$4,750 to the feed warehouse will be 

built this spring by Kansas Milling Co., 

Wichita. 
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RAPID LOOM CHANGE 
URGED BY BAG TRADE 


WPB Order of Conversion to Cotton Bagging 
Manufacture Shows Good Results— 
Burlap Supplies Limited 





New York, N. Y.—Reports in the bag 
trade indicate that the recent War Pro- 
duction Board order converting looms 
to the manufacture of cotton bagging 
materials has already shown good re- 
sults, with some quarters securing con- 
tracts for millions of yards of sheetings 
for future deliveries. Burlap supplies 
are very limited, and a rapid conversion 
of the 20,000 looms is urged by the trade. 

There has been no business of any im- 
portance in the burlap trade this week, 
and future shipment business has been 
completely suspended. The last price 
cable received from Calcutta was dated 
April 18. A few vessels with small car- 
goes of burlap have been reported arriv- 
ing here, but little was available for the 
bag trade after the usual removal of 
two thirds for the government stock pile. 

Bag manufacturing operations — will 
probably be limited during the period 
until the loom conversions become ef- 
fective, but the prospects for expansion 
after that period are encouraging. ‘his 
may cause an insufficient supply during 
the next month, as mills probably won't 
make the change over before the dead- 
line because warps of other materials 
must be run out and orders filled prior 
to the conversion. 

A good demand for feed, meal and 
flour bags has been reported, but a lim- 
ited quantity of both burlap and cotton 
goods has restricted sales. 

Nervousness over anti-inflation moves 
and liquidation of May contracts caused 
a heavy tone in the cotton market, and 
closing prices on April 24 were 3 to 8 
points net lower. 

As was the case in other cotton goods 
limits, the new ceilings placed over a 
long list of fabrics previously unrestrict- 
ed are tied to the average of 10 south- 
ern spot markets and may fluctuate with 
them. Although it is presumed in the 
trade that the ceilings will tend to reduce 
the manufacturers’ profit margin be- 
cause they are below the present market 
prices, it is pointed out that margins are 
sufficiently wide to allow a price leeway. 

Other factors influencing the market 
were uncertainty over details of the 
President’s anti-inflation drive, approach 
of first day notices on May contracts and 
a state department announcement during 
the week that the United States had 
agreed to purchase all surplus Peruvian 
cotton. 

Some selling resulted from a Washing- 


tet ar tm A EMAAR ARNIS 
WARTIME BAG RULES DATA 


The Chase Bag Co. is distributing 
to its customers, and doubtless to 
others on request, a handsomely ex- 
ecuted pamphlet of 40 pages contain- 
ing the complete text of all govern- 
ment orders affecting supplies, dis- 
tribution and prices of cotton textile 
bagging and bags beginning with the 
first price schedule on burlaps as of 
August 16, 1941, and thereafter in- 
clusive of all orders to March 10. 
The publication obviously is invalu- 
able for reference purposes and will 
be found useful to all flour and feed 
millers. 
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ton-report that Secretary Wickard may 
tell farmers in his Enid, Okla., speech 
that government policy regarding parity 
price returns on the 55,000,000 acres of 
wheat may be changed. Some in the cot- 
ton trade interpreted this to mean that 
the government wanted to sell cotton 
below parity. 

Closing futures prices on the New York 
cotton market April 24 were: May, $19.30; 
July, $19.49@19.50; October, $19.62@ 
19.68; December, $19.72; January, nom- 
inal, $19.74; March, nominal, $19.86. 


¥ ¥ 


WPB Order’s Effect 
Analyzed 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The recent order 
of the War Production Board converting 
an additional 20,000 looms to the manu- 
facture of cotton bagging materials 
should result in a sufficient quantity of 
materials to meet the needs for agricul- 
tural bagging as well as sandbags and 
camouflage cloths for wartime uses, ac- 
cording to the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc. The institute states that the new 
set-up should yield an annual production 
of 1,500,000 yards of the specified sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has 
checked the loomage involved in the con- 
version and states that mills in the group 
affected have approximately 68,000 looms 
operating on fabrics which must give 
way in part to the manufacture of bag 
materials under the order. Aside from 
looms already producing mostly bag ma- 
terials, the general percentage of pro- 
duction for the groups affected by the 
order will average about 30%. Looms 
shifted to heavy sheetings and osnaburgs 
by federal order amount to approxi- 
mately 5% of the industry’s total loom- 
age of 425,000. 

The bagging materials called for by 
the WPB have long been interchange- 
able with burlap for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Burlap is used chiefly for feed, 
large flour bags, potatoes, fertilizer, rice, 
sugar, chemicals, wheat, corn and linseed, 
soybean meal, beans, starch, seeds and 
salt. 

Normally about 650,000 yards of sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs and a similar amount 
of burlap are used annually by the bag- 
ging trades. However, with enemy ac- 
tion in the Bay of Bengal virtually cut- 
ting off burlap shipments, a substan- 
tially larger amount of heavy cotton 
fabrics will be needed, the institute states. 

A listing of the normal average peace- 
time use of burlap for the packaging 
of agricultural products showed feed, 
150,000,000 yards; flour, 36,000,000; 
wheat, 16,000,000; corn and linseed, 25,- 
000,000, and soybean meal, 19,000,000 
yards. Other listings showed potatoes, 
fertilizers, sugar, rice and chemicals as 
large users. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., re- 
port states that by actual count there 
are more than 500 different kinds of 
cotton bags used for packing and new 
uses developed in many fields. Experi- 
Ments are now being conducted in an 
effort to find if cotton containers can 
be used to supplant steel drums for ship- 
ment of liquids, even oils and gasoline. 
Cotton bags with waterproof linings are 
now in use. 

“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL BAKING INCOME 

The General Baking Co. reports esti- 

mated net income after depreciation, but 
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before provision for federal income taxes, 
for the 13 weeks ended March 28, at 
$739,018. After provision for federal in- 
come taxes at the rate of 50%, the net 
income was $344,467. This compares 
with $322,713 before federal income taxes, 
or $225,899, after them, during the cor- 
responding weeks of 1941. 
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ALABAMA BAKERS DISCUSS 
TIRE, TRUCK CONSERVATION 

Montoomery, ALta.—Ways of effecting 
tire and truck conservation, with partic- 
ular reference to curtailed routes and 
deliveries, were discussed mainly at a 
meeting of bakers of south central Ala- 
bama held at the Hotel Whitley here 
April 14. 

In charge of the gathering were mem- 
bers of the board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Association, T. A. Mc- 
Gough, McGough Bakeries Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and George Ball, Ball’s 
Bakery, Opelika, Ala., assisted by C. M. 
MeMillan, secretary, Atlanta, Ga. The 
group will hold another meeting here 
May 19. 
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CARGILL ADDS TO SALES STAFF 
Minneapouis, Minn.—Recent additions 

to the sales staff of the feed division of 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, are A. R. 

Senst, La Crosse; C. K. Armison, Apple- 

ton; Gerald Swendsen, Eau Claire; Otto 

Edgeberg, Menomonie, and Edward Da- 

vis, Waukesha, all in Wisconsin; D. H. 

Lord, Escanaba, Mich; Lyle Lawson, Oak 

Park, Ill; Jack Boda, Osseo, Minn., and 

E. J. Gardner, Excelsior, Minn. 
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PROMOTION OF BRANDS 
BY ILLEGAL PAYMENTS HIT 


A lot of schemes which family flour 
mills are 





using to stimulate jobbers’ 
salesmen and grocery clerks to promote 
their products are in the twilight zone 
of legality, and some are certainly on 
the wrong side of the line, the Millers 
National Federation comments in a re- 
cent bulletin, referring to the payment 
of cash bonuses and to giving various in- 
ducements as rewards for pushing cer- 
tain brands of flour. 

The law prohibits sellers from paying 
commissions or allowances, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, to buyers or to agents 
of buyers. The courts have construed 
this quite broadly, and in many cases 
have held that this prohibition is violated 
by commercial practices rather generally 
followed until recent years, the federation 
states. Thus, brokerage 
agents acting for the buyer or even re- 
lated only by blood ties to the buyer 
have 


payments to 


in numerous in- 
In several recent instances, the 
rule has been carried still farther and 
payments of various kinds to jobbers’ 
or dealers’ employees are held to violate 
this provision of law. 

Millers must be constantly on the alert 
that some practice or arrangement which 
they have been using is not contrary to 
The fact that 
it has been used for long periods does not 


been outlawed 


stances. 


law, the federation warns. 
necessarily hallow it. In general, the 
payment by a seller of anything of value 
to a buyer or a byyer’s employee should 
be grounds for suspecting that an un- 
lawful set-up exists, though obviously the 
question of possible law violation can 
only be determined in any specific case 
by the exact facts in that case and how 
the courts would rule on these facts. 
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The 1942 Almanack 


GAIN THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, statistical and 
factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, 


makes its bow to the reader family of this journal. 


Annually for 


more than three decades it has made its appearance as a part of 
THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER’s program of “extra-curricular” serv- 
ices to the trades with which the journal is associated. This year’s 
ALMANACK is presented as SECTION II of the current issue of THE 


NorTHWESTERN MILLER (April 29, 1942). 


It is mailed in the same 


wrapper that brings to readers SEcTION I of the ALMANACK NUMBER, 
which has all the customary content of a weekly edition of THE 


NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 


All numbers of this journal deserve 


preservation for reference, but this is particularly true of SECTION 


II of the ALMANACK NUMBER. 


It is a reference work unexampled 


in the field occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. 








VIRGINIA WOMEN LEARN 
ABOUT FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Ricumonp, VA.—More than 600 Rich- 
mond women studying nutrition recently 
were told of the place of enriched flour 
in the improved American diet by Miss 
See Rice, field representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute. Miss Rice gave demon- 
strations and lectures before seven dif- 
ferent groups in order to reach these 
Red Cross nutrition 
classes, her audience included club study 


women. Besides 
sections, school cafeteria managers and 
a special consumer group. 

Richmond has been selected by the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services of the Federal Security Agency 
as a federal experiment area where con- 
checked 
after intensive nutrition education has 


sumer practices are to be 
been given by local and national agen- 
cies. A part of Miss Rice’s work here 
was conferring with homemakers in this 
Miss Eleanor Enright, 
regional nutritionist of the Federal Se- 


experiment area, 


curity Agency, has planned for Miss 
Rice’s work to feature in the nutrition 
program and to be a definite part of the 
consumer experiment. 

“The Place of Enriched White Flour 
in the National Nutrition Program” was 
the title of a radio talk given by Miss 
Rice on station WRNL, Richmond, April 
14. She was a guest speaker on time 
regularly used by Virginia’s county home 
demonstration agents. 
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P. & G. QUARTERLY INCOME DOWN 

New York, N. Y.—Procter & Gamble 
and subsidiaries report for the three 
months ended March 31, net income of 
$6,037,308 after all charges and taxes, 
which compares with $7,166,041 for the 
like quarter of 1941. For the nine-month 
period ended at this time, net income 
of $19,052,613 was indicated, against $16,- 
776,068 for the comparable period the 
previous year. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. EARNINGS 
New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 

cuit Co. and subsidiaries for the quarter 

ended March 31, report net income $2,- 

431,289 after taxes and charges, com- 

parable with $2,788,866 last year. For 

the 12 months, net income amounted to 
$10,374,560 after taxes and charges, com- 
pared with $11,234,590 for the year ended 

March 31, 1941. 


A. JAMES SOWDEN STEPS UP 
IN NEW ERA MILL FAMILY 


Arkansas Crry, Kansas.—At the regu- 
lar meeting of directors of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, Alfred Sowden, until now secretary 
and treasurer of the company, was elect- 
ed to the office of vice president and 
treasurer, and A. James Sowden, son of 
Ralph C. Sowden, president, was elected 
secretary. Young Mr. Sowden’s active 
duties on the company’s staff are those 
of assistant sales manager. 

The stock interest in the New Era com- 
pany now is wholly owned by members 
of the Sowden family and by Mrs. An- 
drew J. Hunt, widow of its founder, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Helen Thompson. 
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SUMMER MEETING PLANNED 
BY OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 


The Ohio Bakers Association has de- 
cided to hold a summer meeting as usual 





with the exception that two business 
sessions will be scheduled with capable 
speakers on current topics of interest. 
June 28-30 have been selected as the 
convention dates, with Beatley’s On The 
Lake, Russels Point, Ohio, as the meet- 
ing place. Reservations must be made 
through the office of the Ohio Bakers 
Association. 
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NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 
REPORTED UNUSUALLY GOOD 


MrnneAPouis, Minn.—Northwest grain 
crops are entering the 1942 growing sea- 
son under unusually favorable conditions, 
with plenty of surface and subsoil mois- 
ture except in a restricted area in west- 
ern South Dakota, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis grain firm, has re- 
ported. 
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SYNTHETIC VITAMIN B, 
PRICES REDUCED AGAIN 


Manufacturers of synthetic vitamins 





have announced a further reduction of 
5¢e gram in the price of thiamin hydro- 
chloride U.S.P. (vitamin B,; vitamin B, 
hydrochloride). The new prices are: 
1-kilo fiber drum 48c gram, 100-gram 
bottle 48¢c gram, 5-gram bottle 5l¢ gram. 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 
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.. . little brown jug, you and me... 


Karl Fromm, American Molasses Co., has a collection of jugs gathered 
from all parts of the world and admits to a variety of schemes to procure them. 
But the real Little Brown Jug can’t be had, he says. This is a copy. Mr. Fromm 
had a part of his collection on display at the annual convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago recently and told fellow engineers about 
his hobby on the Hidden Talent Night program, an innovation at the meeting 


this year. 





FOOD INDUSTRY MEN NAMED 
TO AID WAR BUILDING PLAN 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Offi- 

cials of various food industries will have 

an important part in assisting in the 
expedition of war plant construction, un- 
derwritten by the Defense Plant Corp., 
headed by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 

Jones. 

Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods, who has been serving as chief in- 
dustrial consultant to Secretary Jones 
since the first of the year, has selected 
the following food industry executives 
to co-operate in the program: 

Alfred Schindler, of Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, executive assistant to Mr. Fran- 
cis; Henry P. Werner, chairman of the 
board, Best Foods, Inc., Buffalo, regional 
industrial consultant for the Buffalo- 
Rochester area; R. Douglas Stuart, vice 
president, Quaker Oats Co., with Preston 
A. Wells of the same company as assist- 
ant, consultants for the Chicago area, 
and Harry W. Zinsmaster, president, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 
consultant for the Minnesota area. 
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1941 REPORT SHOWS LOSS 

Toronto, Ont.—Baker’s Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has issued the annual re- 
port for the year, 1941, showing a net 
loss of $8,144, compared with a profit of 
$491 in previous year. Operating profit 
amounted to $39,420, compared with 
$44,055. Current assets are shown at 
$257,285 and current liabilities $237,979, 
leaving working capital of $19,306, as 
against a deficit in working capital of 
$8,557 at the previous year end. Cash 
was $14,974, compared with $4,931. The 
president of the company stated in his 
report to shareholders that operating 
conditions in the baking industry in 1941 
were unsatisfactory. Both material and 
labor costs increased, offsetting the saving 
effected by the elimination in July of the 
processing tax on flour. 











BUILDING SUPPLY STOCKS 
LIMITED BY WPB ORDER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has imposed strict limi- 
tations on the stocks of builders’ sup- 
plies and 18 other types of supplies 
which may be held by wholesalers, job- 
bers, retailers and branch warehouses. 

The order, intended to reinforce 
WPB’s regulations against hoarding of 
idle inventories, applies also to stocks 
of supplies of the following types: avia- 
tion, construction, dairy, electrical, farm, 
foundry, grain elevator, hardware, 
health, industrial, plumbing and heating, 
railroad, refrigeration, restaurant, tex- 
tile mill, transmission and welding and 
cutting supplies. 

The new order, effective immediate- 
ly, supersedes a previous inventory re- 
striction which said that dealers could 
not maintain more than a “practicable 
working minimum” of such goods. 

Under the new restriction, wholesalers 
and dealers located in eastern and cen- 
tral time zones may hold inventories in 
any month amounting to twice the sales 
value of their shipments in the second 
preceding calendar month. 

“Suppliers whose total inventory at 
cost is less than $20,000, and less than 
$10,000 for any one of the listed types 
of supplies, are exempt from terms of 
the order,’ WPB said. 
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KROGER GROCERY TO OPEN 
NEW STORE IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. will open a new super mar- 
ket at 5635-43 Delmar Boulevard here 
soon. The firm, in a $20,000 moderniza- 
tion program, is converting what was 
once a garage into a modern retail store. 
When completed, the super market will 
be 60x159 feet with an adjoining 65x15 
ft parking area. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








Most millers regard careful scouring of 





wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 






that thoroughly washing it with clear, 





pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. 










So we do it. 
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DOING BUSINESS WITH 
WASHINGTON 

Don Reagan, 
Benton 


sales manager for a 
Mich., manufacturer, 
went to Washington and spent weeks 
trying to get a war order. He was so 
flabbergasted by all the barbed wire en- 
tanglements of official red tape in the 
War and Navy and OPM offices that he 
wrote about his experiences in a front 
page letter to a Chicago newspaper, 
signing his name. 


Harbor, 


He told about trying to interest an 
OPM subhead in what his company could 
“Talk to my secretary, while 
I’m reading my paper,” said the official. 
“If it’s interesting I'll cut in.” It wasn’t 
interesting and the secretary got rid of 


produce. 


the caller by promising to “take the 
matter up” with her chief who was sitting 
10 feet away. 

Events moved fast. The sales manager 
was fired by his firm for spilling his 
story. The factory, along with thousands 
of others, was closed down because it 
couldn’t make civilian goods or get a 
government order. 

Then came the shake-up in Washing- 
ton. OPM was absorbed into the new 
War Production Board, headed by Don- 
ald Nelson. 
to happen to some of the subheads who 
had held up billions in contracts. 

Result: 
a liappy ending, after all. 


Immediately things began 


The story of Don Reagan had 
One of Nel- 
son’s new regional chiefs heard of it, 
says Nation’s Business, the Benton Har- 
bor firm got its order and Regan got 
his job back. As long as free speech is 
left there is a chance to right all wrongs. 
A WAR LABOR RESOLUTION 

Kditor’s Note.—Amid all of the noise 
and fury over wartime labor and the 
legislation now pending in Congress, this 
resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City will appeal to many as be- 
ing a fair statement of the case: 


RESOLVED: That we hold these state- 
ments to be true: 

1. That the present federal labor 
laws limiting hours of labor were enacted 
in a period of economic and industrial 
depression, largely for the purpose of 
spreading work and sharing employment; 

2. That the present demand for ut- 
most production by all 
available effort of men and 


and speediest 
machines 
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Where to Look for Them: 
THE STATISTICS OF YOUR TRADE 


The Millers National Federation, in one of its “Studies for 
Flour Salesmen,” a series of factual and inspirational articles which 
has been appearing in these columns in recent months, emphasizes 


the importance of trade statistics. 
such information, private and governmental. 


are the trade journals. 
note on the subject: 


It cites the leading sources of 
Among these sources 


But the federation adds this important 


“For a complete summary of statistics, THE NorTHWESTERN 
MiL_ter ALMANACK is recognized in the trade as the most compre- 


hensive and useful publication available. 


The ALMANACK is pub- 


lished each spring and covers the statistical situation up to the be- 


ginning of the year of publication.” 


The 1942 ALMANACK is published as Section II of this issue of 


THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 


Thus it goes to all readers of this 


journal, without extra cost, and as a special service to them and to 


their industry. 


It contains important “tools of the trade.” 


Of their 


significance and use the Millers National Federation adds to its 


comment: 


“Much progress has been made in the collection and dissemina- 


tion of accurate statistical data. 


Now similar progress is needed in 
developing greater skill in interpreting the information. 


The time 


may never arrive when millers will be able to express every fact in 
terms of definite arithmetic values, but the miller who knows how to 
interpret statistics without losing sight of underlying causes has won 
half the battle of eliminating the element of uncertainty.” 








urgently requires that every legal re- 
straint upon hours of labor and the right 
to work be modified or suspended for 
the duration of the war without destroy- 
ing the principle of collective bargaining ; 

3. That profits on government con- 
tracts be contrglled to prevent excessive 
profits or losses to capital and thus in- 
sure the greatest production effort at 
reasonable cost and at minimum increase 
in public debt; 

4. That legislation to modify or sus- 
pend the restraints which are everywhere 
limiting the war production efforts of 
both labor and management now is pend- 
ing in Congress and receiving the merited 
support of public opinion. 

We urge, therefore, that every mem- 
ber of this chamber, together with all 
other men and women of good will in 
this community, particularly including 
unorganized, en- 
gaged in useful work, immediately ex- 


those, organized or 


press their views on this subject to their 
representatives in Congress. Public 
opinion already has accomplished notable 
victories in shaping national policy since 
Dec. 7. Here is an opportunity to add 
to those accomplishments. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Altogether too few companies remain 
White & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., was recently re- 
minded, however, that it is in the for- 
tunate group of companies which have 
been in operation that long by the fol- 
lowing comment in the “50 Years Ago” 
column of the Peninsula Enterprise, Ac- 
comac, Va: “White & Co., through their 
clever representative, A. W. Mears, has 
been dispensing ‘the staff of life’ through 
the merchants to our people this week. 
Their flour is rapidly becoming a house- 
hold necessity with many of them.” 


in business 50 years or longer. 
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IN PRAISE OF WHEAT 
On the menu cards in use during the 
week of April 26 to May 2 on all dining 
cars and in all restaurants of the Santa 
Fe-Fred Harvey system appears the 
following legend: 
Wheat 


Throughout history, wheat has heen 
the world’s most important bread-mak- 
ing cereal, for only wheat contains the 
right kind of ingredients in just the 
proper amounts to make good bread. 
Bread and rolls served on Santa Fe- 
Fred Harvey Dining Cars are baked 
from flour milled from the fine wheats 
grown in the Great Plains area, the 
greatest wheat producing section in the 
world. 


FIELDS 


Dusts of Ukrainia’s trampled 
fields are blown 

In bitterness upon the vengejul 
air. 

The gutted fields of Muscovy are 
sown 

With seed too dread for the good 
earth to bear. 

Where from her nurtured soil 
grain thickly thrust, 

China’s “scorched earth” sifts on 
to alien lands. 

The fields of Poland now are 
martyred dust; 

Serbia’s fields are bare as empty 
hands. 

Rubble of battle ground leaves 
little trace, 

Save vagrant memories, of the 
fields of Crete. 

Ravaged and leveled are the 
fields of Thrace, 

Her asphodels are trodden with 
her wheat. 

Now precious fields of earth are 
stained with rust, 

Spring cannot wash them em- 
erald with rain, 

Or sift her fragrances through 
airs of must. 

When will the harvests ripen 
there again? 
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The Northwestern Miller, published 
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GOVERNMENT ALREADY CONTROLS 
FLOUR PRICES 

E greatly hope that the over-all top on con- 

sumer goods prices forecast from Washington— 
and not unlikely to be announced before this comment 
reaches our readers—will, as implied in grapevine 
reports, omit food prices. By strong inference such 
omission would, of course, mean that prices on staple 
foods then would be controlled by a series of indi- 
vidual orders, likely to be changed from time to time 
with attending confusions and uncertainties. That 
would not, in any circumstance, be comfortable for 
anyone concerned, possibly most of all for consumers. 

Yet, to put under blanket price regulations the 
processed commodities of agriculture while prices of 
farm crops themselves are under such complete gov- 
ernment control would be absurd, particularly since 
the two objectives run contrary, the one being to hold 
prices down to forestall inflation and protect con- 
sumers while the purpose of the other is to push 
prices up to create a controlled inflation for growers’ 
benefit. 

Putting aside the cases of meats, fruits, vegetables 
and scores of other products of the soil and confining 
ourselves narrowly to the case of flour and bread, 
we find this situation: Virtually the whole supply 
of wheat is now under‘control of government, which 
is holding it at a price, including accumulated charges, 
well above the cost to millers of such free wheat as 
remains available. Within a few weeks this situation 
will be intensified by the passing of virtually the 
whole of the new wheat harvest under government 
control at a “loan” basis, probably considerably higher 
than that applied to the crop year now nearing its end. 

Thus, with no control whatever over flour prices, 
consumers now are getting their flour at substantially 
less than the price would be if it had to be ground 
from wheat bought from the government at its Con- 
gress-fixed price. When July rolls around this gov- 
ernment wheat. price will be still higher, not far very 
likely from the present selling price, pound for 
pound, of flour. 

Under such circumstances, what would be_ the 
fixed price for flour, what would it mean, and what 
would be its effect? It would mean, first of all, 
that the government probably would be trying to 
compel the sale of flour at a price far below what 
it could be ground for out of the government’s own 
wheat. It would mean, further, that, when millers 
finally have to buy all of their wheat from the gov- 
ernment, as ultimately must be the case, any fixed 
price on flour either would have to be based on the 
cost of government wheat or millers would be com- 
pelled to discontinue grinding. 

There may be someone smart enough to figure these 
things out. We merely have happened not to meet 
him. It doubtless is true that every industry likely 
to come under price controls can cite many reasons 
why its particular industry should not be included in 
the program. But few of these industries begin with 
price control of their raw materials, with that control 
being exercised to put prices, not down to stop in- 
flation and protect consumers, but up to benefit 
growers and thus create greater danger of inflation. 

The simple truth is that, through its control of 
the price of wheat, the government already has a 
one hundred per cent control of the price of flour. 
This statement is, of course, based on the assumption 
that no excessive tolls are being exacted from the 
processing and distribution of flour. But this surely 
must be known to all men, or, if not, could quite 
easily be disclosed by the most casual examination 
of factual and authoritative data of the milling indus- 
try ready to hand. 

In our judgment, supported, we are quite sure, 
by that of all well informed millers, any attempt 
to “fix” the price of the many kinds of flour neces- 
Sary for innumerable special uses, not only would 
accomplish nothing whatever in the direction of infla- 
tion prevention and consumer protection, but would 
result in such a vast confusion that it would add 
to whatever faults there may be in the present situa- 
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tion and might even impede the free production and 
flow of flour to bakers and household consumers. 

Flour is simply just one of those things that needs 
no ceiling so long as the government provides both 
floor and ceiling by keeping its iron hand on the only 
thing from which flour can be milled,—wheat. The 
government could, in our view, do a better job with 
very much less effort by finding, if it can, a “prof- 
iteering” miller, one engaged in grinding the faces of 
the poor for his own unjust aggrandizement and 
putting him over the jumps. We ourselves, with the 
best intentions in the world and pretty high testing 
patriotism, would not know where to direct the F.B.I. 
with any prospect of finding a culprit. 
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MILLERS MEET TO CONSIDER 


HIS week millers representing a great majority 

of the flour producing capacity of the country are 
meeting at Chicago to consider the position of the 
industry amid the vast confusion created by war. 

It probably is not too much to say, although it 
may as truly be said of almost every other thing in 
the world, that millers never were more completely 
without guideposts. 

Free markets, to the extent that they exist, either 
are strongly influenced by war’s demands or by 
government interpretation of those demands, raw ma- 
terials are virtually controlled both as to availability 
and price, and the threat of absolute fixing of all 
prices, even of production and distribution, impends. 

Furthermore, the industry probably never was in 
more defenseless position or less equipped to meet 
a new challenge to its ability and resources. Through 
a combination of circumstances known to all millers 
the industry as a whole is yielding a return—apart 
from current transient feed recoveries—totally in- 
sufficient in consideration of its investment and man- 
agement; a misfortune which does not readily lend 
itself to correction in time of war. 

Nevertheless, there is much wisdom and sound 
business judgment among millers despite their fre- 
quent self-accusation to the contrary, and we suspect 
that, in the present emergency, they will find both 
courage and ability to carry on in the country’s in- 
terest as well as, to the extent that events permit, in 
their own. Their failure to do so would -deny the 
history of the industry and millers’ most cherished 
traditions. 
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CANADA’S BREAD EXPERIMENT 


J) LSEWHERE in this issue appears the full text 
— of a letter addressed to the Montreal Gazette 
by the Honorable Ian Mackenzie, Canadian Minister 
of National Health, taking issue with certain com- 
ments recently made in these columns questioning 
the wisdom of the Canadian Government’s promotion 
of “Canada Approved” flour as a health measure in 
wartime. Mr. Mackenzie’s letter of protest was 
elicited by republication of our editorial comment in 
the Montreal Gazette. In connection with the Min- 
ister’s letter we reprint also an editorial from the 
Gazette taking the view that all is well that ends well. 
We are, of course, not going to get into contro- 
versy with Mr. Mackenzie for twe excellent reasons, 
either of which would be sufficient. First of these 
is that our place in the world of events, especially 
events in other countries, is far too minor for us to 
engage in battles, even those of courteous words, with 
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cabinet ministers. And the second is that there 
already is far too much of people in one country tell- 
ing people of other nations how they might better 
conduct their affairs. This fault is, in our judgment, 
already much too widely current among people of the 
four major nations now engaged in defense of the 
world against bandit governments seeking to bend 
it to their ruthless will. . 

We do believe, however, it is permissible to say 
that when Mr. Mackenzie impugns our knowledge of 
this particular business of trying to play tricks with 
wholesome wheat flour in the interest of the public 
health he is talking through his ministerial hat. We 
most assuredly did not say anything about the Cana- 
dian “Approved Bread” Order-in-Council being-com- 
pulsory. On the contrary we rather emphasized it 
was voluntary, although clearly these voluntary move- 
ments in time of war take on the color of plain re- 
quest: and Mr. Mackenzie’s expression of regret that 
insufficiency of available funds alone prevented a 
more vigorous campaign for the “new bread” sug- 
gests what the Health Ministry would do were it able. 

Also, but by no means raising an issue of fact, 
we are inclined to doubt the ardor with which, in 
Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion, the millers and bakers of 
Canada have embarked in the campaign for the new 
self-enriched bread. We have seen something of that 
same kind of ardor in this country, with the bread 
industries disposed to drift along with new ideas 
proposed by government wholly because of reluc- 
tance to take up opposition, even to show indiffer- 
ence, to anything put forward by government as 
likely to aid in the slightest degree the cause of 
victory for all. 

So we have only to wish success to the Canadian 
experiment, meanwhile reserving our doubts and, per- 
haps out of mere stubbornness, holding to our con- 
viction that, when these trying days shall have passed, 
people will happily forget their adventures in eating 
“health bread” and return to the white wheaten loaf, 
because they like it better even though it may not 
accomplish all things. 
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ANGRY BUT STILL A GENTLEMAN 
MAN we know about down in the Deep South 





who, among other activities, is a banker, whole- 
sale grocer, grain and seed dealer, flour blender, and, 
in a small way, corn miller, had the misfortune, a 
fortnight or so ago, to have a car of seed oats seized 
by an official of a neighboring state because the ger- 
mination test did not match four square with the 
guarantee. Asked to release the shipment as feed 
oats, the bureau boy refused and caused them to be 
destroyed. 

Unable to do more by way of defending himself 
than to write a letter to the tough bureau chief, our 
hero did so, and here is the essential part of the 
letter he wrote: 

“It is inherent in the ideology of the new deal 
that administrative law has largely replaced constitu- 
tional law and that enforcement officers of adminis- 
trative law now are invested with powers heretofore 
possessed solely by the courts. This concept has tra- 
ditional historical background. Shakespeare inveighed 
against it in his great play, “The Merchant of Venice,’ 
as did Victor Hugo in his immortal novel, ‘Les 
Miserables.’ Shylockian justice has become the syno- 
nym for the rigid enforcement of the letter of the 
law. Javert is recognized as the notorious example 
of the enforcement official who relentlessly seeks the 
punitive enforcement of the letter of the law. With 
him the culprit is not Monsieur Madeleine, the great 
benefactor, but Jean Valjean, the thief who stole 
the loaf of bread. Yours truly.” 

The friend who enables us to quote this gentle 
and scholarly protest tells us that he hopes we soon 
will find opportunity to be in the neighborhood of 
this gentleman of the Deep South. He compliments 
us by suggesting that we would become friends. We 
feel the same way about it and trust the time is not 
too far away when, peace being returned to the world, 
our train caller will be saying “and all points South.” 
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MONTANA INSPECTION WORK 
NOW ENDING THIRD DECADE 


Bozeman, Mont.—A_ recently pub- 
lished bulletin of the Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station calls attention 
to the fact that the state’s grain inspec- 
tion laboratory, established in 1913, is 
now ending its third decade of service. 

The laboratory was located in rooms 
over the experiment station heating plant 
and was equipped with the necessary ap- 
paratus to do the testing required. At 
first the work was confined to three dis- 
tinct fields, the study of the milling and 
baking quality of wheat raised in the 
state, the testing of agricultural seeds 
to determine germination capacity and 
purity, and the inspection of agricul- 
tural seeds offered for sale in the state 
and the enforcement of the Montana 
Seed Law. However, in 1917 the state 
legislature passed a bill providing that 
the inspection and grading of grain be 
included in the duties of the Montana 
Grain Laboratory and also changed its 
name to the Montana Grain Inspection 
Laboratory. To take care of this addi- 
tional work a two-story addition was 
added to the building used by the lab- 
oratory. This provided more adequate 
office space and special rooms for the 
additional equipment needed to conduct 
the milling and baking work. 

In 1921, the legislature provided that 
the enforcement of the Montana Seed 
Law be placed in the hands of the com- 
missioner of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Labor and Industry, instead of 
with the director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Thus, the grain 
laboratory now inspects the seeds which 
are on sale in the state and reports viola- 
tions of the law to the commissioner. 

The testing of wheat for protein con- 
tent was made a part of the regular 
service of the laboratory in 1925. This 
was done to meet requests of the farm- 
ers and grain dealers of the state, and 
was a service which proved to be very 
valuable and popular. The following 
year the heating plant was removed from 
the building and the space which it occu- 
pied was converted into an adequate lab- 
oratory for the protein testing. 

Thus the scope of the laboratory, ex- 
panding as the demands for service grew, 
now embraces five distinct lines of work, 
which are as follows: (1) seed testing, 
(2) seed inspection, (3) grain grading, 
(4) milling and baking, and (5) protein 
testing. 

Since the laboratory is a service or- 
ganization to help Montana producers to 
market their grain and seed in other 
states, it was necessary to learn some- 
thing of the methods used in other states. 
This was accomplished by affiliating with 
three national organizations. Members 
of the staff of the Montana laboratory 
maintain close contact with these organi- 
zations. These co-operative arrangements 
have contributed much to uniformity 
with the results obtained in other states. 
These organizations, together with the 
kind of work they are doing, are: (1) 
Association of Official Seed Analysts of 
North America—seed testing; (2) Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision—grain grading 
and inspection; (3) American Association 
of Cereal Chemists—protein testing and 
milling and baking. 

The protein test on wheat was appar- 
ently first used by the flour mills of the 
Northwest in December, 1900. In 1911 
and 1912 this test was recognized in the 
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Southwest as a substitute for the washed 
gluten test. By 1913 the protein test was 
accepted by some mills in Kansas and 
wheat was distributed in bins according 
to its protein content. Soon thereafter 
wheat was loaded on cars and sold to 
conform to a certain protein guarantee. 
Some Minneapolis mills made their first 
protein map of North Dakota in 1918. 
State grain inspection departments be- 
gan offering the protein testing service in 
conjunction with the application of the 
federal grades as early as 1921. Oregon 
began this work in 1921 and Kansas in 
1922. The service was installed in the 
State Laboratory in Great Falls, Mont., 
in 1923 and in the Montana Grain In- 
spection Laboratory at Bozeman in 1925. 
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RESEARCH MAN ANALYZES 
NIACIN CONTENT OF FLOUR 


Niacin in wheat and methods of its 
measurement were discussed by Dr. John 
S. Andrews, of General Mills Research 
Laboratories, Minneapolis, before a re- 
cent meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
held in Minneapolis. In describing the 
three methods of assay used—the animal, 
chemical and microbiological—Dr. An- 
drews pointed out that in most mill prod- 
ucts, with the probable exception of the 
germ, there is a so-called anti-pellagra 
precursor that is activated by the chemi- 
cal changes which take place when the 
chemical method of assay is used, thus 
tending to give higher figures for this 
method than when microbiological pro- 
cedure is employed. There is no definite 
proof concerning the anti-pellagra po- 
tency of this precursor, and Dr. Andrews 
stated that for mill control work, in 
which the original flour may be used as 
a “blank,” the chemical method for con- 
trolling nicotinic acid, or niacin, content 
is satisfactory. 

Data on niacin content indicated that 
bran had a very large amount compared 
to other streams. A chart showing thia- 
min, riboflavin and niacin contents of 
flours of various extractions revealed 
that increases in extraction do not bring 
relative amounts of increase of the three. 
With increases of extraction between 70 
and 85% the thiamin and riboflavin fig- 
ures climb much more rapidly than do 
those for niacin. This is because about 
56% of the niacin is located in the bran. 

The speaker concluded that, because of 
this, increased milling extraction cannot 
be correlated with niacin content to the 
degree that is possible with extraction 
and thiamin figures. 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT 
NOW ON STATUTE BOOKS 


Wasurxcton, D. C.—A bill which re- 
Places the previous free protection for 
everyone method of insurance against air 
taid property losses with policies based 
on average risk rates has been signed 
into law by President Roosevelt. 

The section providing for property 
insurance is the only one of prime in- 
terest to the flour milling industry. This 
section provides that the War Damage 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., shall use RFC funds, 
not to exceed $1,000,000,000, to provide, 
through insurance, reinsurance, or other- 
wise, against loss of or damage to prop- 
erty, real and personal, which may re- 
sult from enemy attack, including any 
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action taken by the military, naval, or 
air forces of the United States in re- 
sisting enemy attack. Such protection 
shall be made available through the War 
Damage Corp. on and after a date to 
be determined and published by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce which shall not be 
later than July 1, 1942. Uniform pre- 
mium rates for each type of property 
with respect to which such protection is 
made available shall be established from 
time to time by the War Damage Corp. 

Protection is limited (1) to property 
situated in the United States, the Phil- 
ippine Islands and the Canal Zone, the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States, and such other places as may be 
determined by the President to be under 
the dominion and control of the United 
States; and (2) to property in transit 
between any points located in any of 
the foregoing, and to all bridges between 
the United States and Canada and be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 
Such protection, however, will not be 
available, after the date determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce, to property 
in transit upon which the United States 
Maritime Commission is authorized to 
provide marine war risk insurance. Such 
protection in any area may be suspended 
or limited if it is deemed advisable in 
consideration of the loss of control over 
such area by the United States, making 
it impossible or impracticable to pro- 
vide insurance protection in such area. 

Secretary Jesse Jones has indicated the 
minimum rate will be $1 for each $1,000 
of insurance. The law provides rates be 
uniform for each type of property and 
be based upon the average risk of loss 
on all property of similar types in the 
United States. 
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VANCOUVER GRAIN EXPORT 
MOVEMENT AT LOW POINT 


Vancouver, B. C.—For the first time 
since the movement of grain started from 
this port more than a score of years ago, 
exports in March were down below those 
of any other British Columbia coast port. 

Vancouver Grain Exchange figures for 
the past month reveal that New West- 
minster cleared 88,050 bus, while this 
port’s total was only 65,869. However, 
the loss of leadership results from the 
fact that outside of a few small parcels 
going out to the United Kingdom in the 
deep tanks of new ships constructed on 
this coast, there is no export business. 

These deep tank parcels average about 
22,000 bus each and there is quite a 
scramble among grain men to secure this 
small business, which would have been 
almost laughed at a few years ago. 

So far this crop year, however, this 
port holds the coast leadership with 500,- 
850 bus against New Westminster’s 153,- 
673. A year ago the movement from the 
two ports was 2,361,621 and 112,000 bus, 
respectively. Nothing has gone from the 
Victoria or Prince Rupert elevators this 
season and all elevators are filled to ca- 
pacity now. 
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ARTICLE IN SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of the 

foods and nutrition department of the 

Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, IIL, is 

the author of an article on bread in the 

April issue of Southern Planter. The 

article explains the nutritive value of 

flour and bread and gives a number of 
economical recipes which have been test- 
ed in the institute’s kitchen. 
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Danish Bread Experiment in the Last War 


CORRESPONDENT in the Lon- 
don Times in referring to the 
British wheatmeal loaf and sup- 

porting its universal consumption, re- 
calls the experience of Denmark during 
the last war. Under the advice of Pro- 
fessor Hindhede, head of the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories, Copenhagen, live- 
stock was radically reduced. All pigs 
and 34% of the cows were slaughtered. 
The grain products used for their feed 
were then used to enrich the people’s 
bread, which was probably the coarsest 
ever seen. 

The 
this bread, vegetable products, includ- 


national diet then consisted of 
ing potatoes in generous quantities, a 
little milk and a little Meat 
became so expensive that few could af- 
ford to buy it. 
the first rationing year the mortality 


butter. 
The effect was that in 
was reduced by 17% to the lowest ever 


When 


swept 


recorded in a European country. 
the great influenza 


Kurope in 1918, the mortality rate re- 


epidemic 


mained the same as before the war, while 
that of most other countries rose 25%. 

“This courageous experiment,” says the 
writer, “shows that a high level of health 
can be maintained on very limited sources 
of food, provided that these are not de- 
pleted of their natural constituents by 
refining or bad cooking.” 


_ 


In contrast to this point of view the 
following letter was published in the 
British Baker, London, just prior to the 
government edict banning white bread 
for the duration: 

“The baking trade knows perfectly 
well that the national wheatmeal loaf is a 
washout. The general public do not 
like it and will not buy it, and its intro- 
duction has harm to the 
bakers had 
We appreciate much 
that the scientists say but let us deter- 
mine the difference between real con- 
structive scientists and mere faddists. 
The medical profession has declared that 
we are a much healthier nation now than 
It is certainly 
not on account of the huge quantities of 
wheatmeal bread we eat. Is it because in 
these strenuous times we have less time 
to think about our bodies and also what 
we shall eat, etc? Rather a useful con- 
clusion can be drawn from this statement, 
which proves indeed that it is not the 
change of our most stable food—bread— 
nor the taking of pills, or the bottles of 
medicine, but our own thinking. Let the 
farmer give the miller the real wheat, 
let the miller give the baker unconcocted 
flour, and the baker in turn will give 
the public good bread.” 


done much 
brown bread trade which 


before the war. 


before the war, and why? 





Britain’s Wartime 


Although wheat and flour passed under 
government control at the outbreak of war 
on Sept. 3, 1939, bread remained free, but 
the bakers entered into a moral undertak- 
ing to maintain the price unchanged. This 
was 8d per quartern (4 Ibs) in London 
and surrounding districts as well as in some 
of the other large cities, and 84%@9d per 
quartern elsewhere, On an average, the 
price was 8%d per quartern for the whole 
country, though higher prices were charged, 
up to 10d and 1s per quartern for so-called 
“luxury’’ bread, such as milk bread and 
proprietary brown breads, 

On Dec. 1, 1940, a subsidy equal to %d 
per quartern was introduced by the gov- 
ernment in order to refund bakers their 
increased bakery costs, and to this subsidy 
all bakers selling bread, either white or 
wholemeal, at 8d per quartern or less, 
were entitled. Those selling bread above 
8d per quartern forfeited the subsidy. 

This arrangement continued until Oct. 
20, 1941, when the price of flour—home- 
milled and imported—was raised by 7s 9d 
per 280 lbs, and the subsidy correspond- 
ingly increased to 7s 9d per 280 Ibs, plus 
2s to 4s per 280 Ibs according to the 
quantity of flour used for bread baking, to 
which the subsidy was confined, and could 
not be claimed on flour for other purposes 
as heretofore. The subsidy prescribed was 
as follows (per 280 lbs weekly): 

First 100 sacks........eeee% 7s 9d plus 4s 
Second 100 sacks ........... 7s 9d plus 3s 
More than 200 sacks........ 7s 9d plus 2s 

At the same time a uniform price for 
bread became compulsory throughout the 
United Kingdom, based on 4d per 2 Ibs, 
but in certain sparsely populated and re- 
mote districts, and in northern Ireland, a 
slightly higher price is allowed. The mak- 
ing of “luxury’’ bread had to cease, but 
the production of proprietory brown breads 
was allowed to continue as heretofore. 

Maximum prices for bread, including or- 


dinary white bread, white enriched with 
synthetic vitamin B, and national wheat 
meal (85% extraction), were set up as 
follows: 
Controlled Maximum Bread Prices 
————Per loaf—_—_—_ 
Sold in— 4lbs 2)bs 1% Ibs 1 1b 
Cities. towns and 
largely populated 
areas of England 
and Wales ...... 8d 4d 2%d 
Sparsely populated 
areas (under li- 
COMMB) ncccrwrcccves 8%d 4%d 2%da 


Bread Chronicle 


Cities, towns and 
largely populated 
areas of Scotland 8d 4d 
Mainland of Scot- 
land, north of the 
Caledonian Canal 

or the Islands -of 

the Pentland Firth 8d 
Islands of the 

West of Scotland 
other than those 

of the Firth of 
Clyde and the 
Counties of the 
Orkneys and Shet- 
errr 9d 
Northern Ireland 
(except the City 

of Belfast) ...... 9d 
City of Belfast.... 8%d 


3%d 2%d 


i4~d 3%d 2%d 


4%da 4a 2% 


4%d 4d 
4%d 3%4d 


2%d 
2%d 


Fortified Bread 


In July, 1940, the British government 
announced its intention of ‘‘fortifying”’ 
white bread flour with synthetic vitamin 


B, and calcium salt, the proposed supple- 
ment being 0.2 gram of vitamin B, and, 
approximately, 100 grams of calcium salt 
per 280 Ibs. Difficulties in securing suf- 
ficient supplies of synthetic vitamin B, and 
indecision as to the nature of the calcium 
salt to be used, delayed the introduction 
of the scheme until June, 1941, when a 
small area in South Wales was the first to 
be supplied with the enriched loaf. Cana- 
dian millers also were instructed at this 
time to add the prescribed quantity of 
vitamin B, to all flour exported to the 
United Kingdom, and imports of synthetic 
vitamin B, were made from the United 
States. By degrees the area supplied with 
the enriched loaf was extended to the 
southwest of England and then to the 
northwest and part of Scotland, so that by 
March, 1942, it was officially estimated that 
50% of the white bread eaten in Great 
Britain was fortified with vitamin B,;. No 
addition of calcium salt had been made, 
owing to there being no suitable feeder for 
creta praeparata (prepared chalk), which 
is the carbonate finally recommended by 
the Medical Research Association for the 
purpose. 


National Wheatmeal Bread 
From Feb. 10, 1941, bakers throughout 


the United Kingdom were required by the 
government to produce a “national wheat- 
meal loaf’ from a flour of 85% extraction, 
to sell at 8d per 4 Ibs, in addition _to the 


ordinary white bread. Consumption of this 
national wheatmeal bread was not com- 
pulsory on the public, but advised, and if 
bakers failed to produce it they forfeited 
the subsidy on their bread output. Al- 
though considerable effort was expended by 
the government through advertisements and 
radio propaganda the consumption of the 
wheatmeal loaf, according to official esti- 
mates, never exceeded 7% of the total 
consumption of bread. 

Production of proprietary brands of brown 
bread continued and they were allowed to 
contain malt or malt extract and to be 
sold on a higher price scale than the na- 
tional wheatmeal bread, but might only be 
sold on condition that the seller had na- 
tional wheatmeal bread available for sale. 
Production of Vienna bread and rolls also 
was allowed, free from the restrictions of 
the general price order. No person, how- 
ever, was allowed to manufacture any 
bread from dough containing more than 2 
lbs of fat (including oil) to each 280 Ibs 
of flour. 

All commercial bread bakers in the United 
Kingdom must be licensed. They number 
27,000. This order went into effect on 
July 28, 1941. Only certain specified shapes 
of bread may be made. Bread slicing and 
wrapping are prohibited. Delivery of bread 
to households is allowed only three times 
per week, but by wholesalers to retailers 
it may be made daily. 


Cereal Breakfast Foods 

The manufacture, production and pack- 
ing of cereal breakfast foods is prohibited 
except under and in accordance with the 
terms of a license granted by or on behalf 
of the Minister of Food. Importation of 
cereal breakfast foods is trifling owing to 
restricted shipping space. 

Rolled oats come under a separate order 
and no license is necessary. Maximum 
prices for rolled oats are as follows per Ib: 
In containers of 2 lbs or less........ 4%d 
In containers of more than 2 Ibs..... 
Loose 








BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF MRS, JAMES McD. BLACK 
Lonpon, Eno.—The death occurred 
recently of Mrs. Black, widow of the 
late James McD. Black, formerly a 
partner in the flour importing firm of 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow. James 
McD. Black was a great personality in 
the flour import trade, for which he ren- 
dered outstanding service during the 
World War of 1914-18. He served on 
several committees and his activities fre- 
quently brought him to London, when he 
always tried to find time to call at the 
office of THe NorrHwestern MILier. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPORTED INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT PLAN IS DENOUNCED 


Lonpon, Eno.—The grain and flour 
trades of the United Kingdom are much 
perturbed over a report published in 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News, April 
1, of the possible announcement in May 
of an international wheat agreement to 
come into force after the war, which it 
is understood will place limitations on 
production and trade. 

The report intimates that the four 
principal exporting countries have agreed 
on shipment quotas and limitations of 
production and that the United Kingdom 
has agreed to the principle of controlled 
prices. Commenting on the report, which 
was received through an American source, 
Corn Trade News says: 

“We regret an apparent determination 
on the part of the Washington wheat 
conference to force an agreement when 
public opinion is distracted by the great- 
er issues of the war. What the confer- 
ence was unable to do in peace time 
it is on the point of doing now. Never- 
theless, a document bartering away the 
liberties of trade, drawn up and signed 
when the great body of European con- 








sumers has no opportunity of voicing its 
criticism, can have no hope of success, 
The wheat trade of the post-war years 
will be shaped by the international rela. 
tionships then prevailing and not by the 
pre-war conditions which have formed 
the basis of the discussions at Washing. 
ton. If a new world is to be built on 
the lines of the Atlantic Charter, there 
will be no need for export quotas or 
production limitations until the last hun- 
gry man, woman or child has been fed, 
The very words ‘export quotas and pro- 
duction limitations’ are far removed from 
the ideals for which the free countries 
of the world are fighting. 

“The Washington wheat conference 
would be well advised to let the agree- 
ment drop until such time as the future 
government and trade relationships of 
the world became more clearly discern- 
ible. This is no time to talk of kveping 
up bread prices by restricting wheat 
output and shipments, and an agreement 
with that object in view will do the ex- 
porting countries infinitely more harm 
than good.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BRITISH CORN STOCKS SMALL 

Lonpon, Eno.—Recently very little in- 
terest has been shown by the British grain 
trade in corn, either from Argentina 
or South Africa, which is no doubt 
largely due to restrictions in imports. 
The total imports of corn, corn meal and 
corn chop from Argentina from April 
1, 1941, to March 28, 1942, are 1,531,000 
qrs, compared with 7,454,000 the previous 
year, while those from South Africa were 
nil, compared with 1,348,000 qrs (figures 
incomplete) for the year ending March 
31, 1941. Shipments from the United 
States from April 1, 1941, to March 28, 
1942, were 1,541,000, just half the quan- 
tity of the previous season. Shipments 
from Argentina for the whole season 
were only 1,528,000 qrs, compared with 
7,448,000 for the 1941 season and an 
average pre-war figure of 35,000,000 
qrs. Stocks of corn in Great Britain 
are believed to be small. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SPRATT’S SHOWS GOOD PROFIT 
Lonpon, Eno.—Spratt’s Patent, Ltd, 

London, one of the leading manufactur- 

ers of animal food in the United King- 

dom, had a net profit for the year ending 

Dec. 31, 1941, of $415,895, compared with 

$423,070 for the previous year, with the 

payment of a final dividend of 714% 

making the total dividend for the year 

1214%. 

In referring to the many tradiny difi- 
culties encountered during the year, im 
cluding restrictions, etc., the chairman 
said these had not prevented the com- 
pany’s factories from being fully em 
ployed throughout the year in supplying 
government requirements. On the other 
hand, enforced restriction of output in 
respect to manufactured proprietary 
lines had rendered it impossible to sat- 
isfy the demands. 

Dog biscuits have always been @ sp& 
cialty of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., ship’s 
biscuits and all kinds of poultry feeds. 
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CANADIAN TRADE INDICATES DESIRE 
FOR CONSTRUCTIVE CONTROL | 


pa Ee 
Observers Point Out Additional Regulation Would Be Quickest 
Remedy for Some Practices—Wartime Conditions 
Wipe Out Speculative Interest for Millers 


Toronto, Ont.—Wartime conditions 
have wiped out most of the long-standing 
speculative interest in flour milling as 
this industry is known in Canada. Where 
it was once a daily battle for millers 
to win what advantage they could in 
buying wheat they are now reduced to 
uniformity in that branch of their work. 

This is also true with regard to prices 
which under the ceiling law are now on 
a level that leaves little or nothing to 
chance or the vagaries of competitive 
demand. It is true that millers still 
make their own prices for flour subject 
to the ceiling law, but, as a matter of 
actual practice, there is little or no room 
for individual opinion even in this re- 
gard. Unfortunately, some mills still cut 
prices where desirable business is in 
prospect, it is reported. 

In the meantime production of flour 
in Canada is actually under the eye of 
an experienced member of the trade as 
controller. He has the power at any time 
to issue orders and may if he wishes 
take over almost all the functions of the 
industry short of actual operation of 
plants, With this thought in mind there 
are many who would welcome a little 
more control than they at present know. 
Some of the merchandising practices 


which have survived from former days 
are still in the Canadian milling picture 
though they are wasteful and dangerous 
now. No doubt some cease and desist 
orders will be issued before the next crop, 
if it is in the general interest of the 
trade that this should be done. 

The controller himself will choose the 
moment for action and will, as far as 
possible, have the approval and good 
will of all millers. This is an important 
point if success is to follow. His main 
purpose will be to serve war ends, con- 
serve the economic resources of the 
country, put mills in the way of making 
better profits and protect the consuming 
public from advances in the cost of flour 
and bread. 

In a general way this industry would 
welcome constructive remedial orders 
This would be the quickest means 
of getting rid of practices which the 
trade cannot eliminate by voluntary ac- 
Once this 
has been done a new dispensation of 
great benefit to flour mills, the baking 
industry and the consuming public should 
emerge. Milling has a part to play in 
this development but will be able suc- 
cessfully to play that part only if it ac- 
cepts at this stage in the process a 
certain amount of internal reform. 


now. 


tion, observers point out. 





ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 
MAILS 42,000 CHECKS 


Wixnireg, Man.—Totaling $390,261.27 
42,000 checks have been mailed from Cal- 
gary, Alta., by the Alberta Wheat Pool 
to members in various parts of the prov- 
ince. The money represented 5% of 
elevator and commercial reserves col- 
lected from members from 1923 to 1928. 
The payment of this money was author- 
ized at the annual meeting last fall. 

The amount due under the plan is 
$423,391.53, but the balance is being 
held until addresses of reserve holders 
who have moved are determined. It is 
known that 1,250 are now resident in the 
United States. 
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CANADA REDUCES PRICES 
Wiyxirec, Man.—A list of more than 
grocery items has been announced by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on 
which manufacturers will be entitled to 
subsidy payments if necessary to reduce 
their prices to not more than the levels 
charged during June, 1941. The items 
‘overed by the order include baking 
powder, pearl barley, pot barley, all 
breakfast cereals, macaroni products, 
rolled oats and oatmeal, cooking oil, split 
Peas, pork and beans, canned spaghetti, 

cornstarch, corn syrup and tapioca. 


CANADIAN ROLLED OATS, 
OATMEAL MARTS CONFUSED 


Toronto, Ont.—A state of confusion 
exists in the Canadian market for rolled 
oats and oatmeal as the result of a re- 
cent order of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board that prices for these prod- 
ucts must revert to the basis of June last. 
This would have meant a reduction of 
80c per 80-lb bag and it was under- 
stood in the trade that the government 
would pay the difference as a subsidy. 

On this understanding 
went ahead and reduced their price lists 
only to find later that the government 


cereal mills 


was not prepared to pay such a subsidy. 
Now representatives of the cereal mills 
and officials are conferring to get this 
matter straightened out. In the meantime 
mills are quoting rolled oats and oatmeal 
at the prices which prevailed before the 
order. Business is at a standstill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ICING PROBLEM STUDIED 
Toronto, OntT.—As a result of the war- 
time regulation prohibiting the use of 
icing and frostings containing cane or 
beet sugar on bakery products Canadian 
bakers and the allied trades have been 
busily engaged in the development of 
satisfactory icings with no sugar content. 
These experiments have been meeting 





with success with honey and maple syrup 
used as substitutes for sugar but such 
icings are not as yet in general use. For- 
tunately, however, it is permissible to 
use marshmallow icings and this is help- 
ing to relieve the situation in the mean- 
time. Most of the cakes now being 
offered for sale have this kind of coating. 
Although sugar in icings and frostings 
is prohibited there is no restriction in its 
use in cake fillings and bakers still have 
this way in which to add variety to their 
products. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGE WESTON, LTD., MEETS" 

Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meeting 
of George Weston, Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturer, Toronto, the chairman of the 
board informed shareholders that direc- 
tors are hopeful the favorable results 
of 1941 will continue in the current year. 
He stated the company is well diversi- 
fied as to products and markets but it is 
difficult to determine what the year will 
bring due to general conditions and re- 
strictions placed on industry. Despite 
these handicaps plants so far are main- 
taining volume. Improvement was shown 
in all units of McCormick’s, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Weston. 
elected. 


Directors were re- 





* CHIEF CHEMIST a 





Dr. J. A. Anderson 


The fifteenth annual report of the grain 
research laboratory of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, including in- 
formation of the quality of Western Ca- 
nadian crops for 1940-41, general investi- 
gations and miscellaneous material, has 
just been published. Dr. J. Ansel Ander- 
son has been chief chemist of the labora- 
tory since 1939 when he succeeded Dr. 
W. F. Geddes who resigned from the post 
to take over the position of professor of 
agricultural biochemistry, University of 


Minnesota. 


MILLERS’ COMMITTEE AIDS 
CANADIAN PRICE OFFICIALS 


Toronto, Ont.—The following commit- 
tee selected by the Canadian milling in- 
dustry is assisting the administrator of 
flour and cereal products, Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board: 

G. A. Morris, general manager, Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que; 
C. H. G. Short, managing director, Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que; C. E. Soward, general sales man- 
ager, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont; R. A. Heriderson, eastern 
general manager, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que; F. H. Duns- 
ford, president, Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont; R. J. Pinchin, 
president, Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont, and F. L. Bishop, presi- 
dent, Bishop Milling Co., Ltd., Battle- 
ford, Sask. 

This committee is collaborating with 
the board with a view to working out 
economies in production and distribution. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURISTS 
STUDY WARTIME LAND USE 

Winnirec, Man.—Proceeding with its 
study of an immediate land use program 
for Manitoba for wartime production, 
the eastern Manitoba branch of the Ca- 
nadian Society of Technical Agricultur- 
ists at a meeting here recently, heard the 
report of the economic committee on de- 
termining national requirements of agri- 
cultural products and allocating a fair 
share to Manitoba, 

In dealing with the various crops the 
committee suggested acreage allotments 
to the various crops for this year, with 
comparative 1941 figures for the prov- 
ince, as follows: 


ACREAGES 
Suggested, 
1942 1941 
WE kscwicvct sees 1,750,000 2,450,000 
SE 2660000640 040% 1,750,000 1,600,000 
sya aee wee tue 2,600,000 1,650,000 
BEE seseevccsescves 200,000 200,000 
4 MCE TG TERT 550,000 190,000 
Summer fallow 1,600,000 2,500,000 
Other crops ....... 990,000 800,000 
BOO .icasareee 9,440,000 9,440,000 


The farm labor situation was described 
as uncertain, but it was recognized that 
the demand for labor easily exceeds the 
supply. Farm wages this year range 
from $40 to $50 per month. 
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SERGEANT PILOT PHILLIPS DIES 

Toron'ro, On't.— Word has just been re- 
ceived by his family in Toronto that 
Sergeant Pilot L. A. C. Herbert Phil- 
lips, only son of Harry Phillips, manager 
of the Chalmers Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, has died as a result of an accident in 
England. He was serving with the 
R.C.A.F. which he joined over a year 
ago. Before enlisting in the air force 
Herbert was employed by the Canadian 
Hoffman Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
He was 23 years of age. The deepest 
sympathy of members of the Canadian 
flour trade goes to Mr. Phillips and his 
family. 


















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 93rd year 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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MARCH FUTURES TRADING 
IN GRAINS INCREASES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Futures trading 
in grains increased in March over Feb- 
ruary, but activity in most other com- 
modities continued downward, fats and 
oils reaching very low levels, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade trans- 
actions in grain aggregated 353,464,000 
bus, an increase of 30% compared with 
February, according to reports to the 
commodity exchange branch of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration. The 
turnover in wheat futures was 120,092,000 
bus, and in corn 103,242,000 bus. In 
futures contracts outstanding all grains 
except soybeans showed slight increase 
during the month, 

Trading in cotton futures declined 
slightly compared with February and 
with March last year. Transactions on 
the New York Cotton Exchange totaled 
2,710,300 bales and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange 1,106,000 bales. 

Butter futures trading on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange experienced a fur- 
ther sharp decline, and egg futures trans- 
actions were at a slightly lower level. 
Due to the postponement of the opening 
of the November butter future—custom- 
arily traded in during March—trading 
was limited to the March future which 
expired on the 30th. Consequently no 
butter futures contracts are now out- 
standing. Trading in the November fu- 
ture is expected to begin April 13. 

With cottonseed oil and lard prices 
at or near ceiling levels, futures trad- 
ing in these two commodities declined 
sharply during March, although a sub- 
stantial amount of futures contracts re- 
mained outstanding at the end of the 
month. 

All grain futures prices except corn 
showed further declines during the month, 
the May wheat future at Chicago closing 
at 12514,c bu on March 31, compared with 
129 on Feb. 28. The May corn future 
closed at 8834,c, compared with 87. May 
soybeans declined 534¢ to 190. Cotton 
futures prices advanced, the May future 
at New York closing at 19.42c, a net ad- 
vance of 76 points during the month. 

After declining during February both 
butter and egg prices showed net in- 
creases during March, the October egg 
future at Chicago closing at 32.30c doz, 
and the March butter future closing on 
the 30th at 34.45c. Cottonseed oil and 
lard prices closed at ceiling levels. 
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INSTITUTE STAFF GIVES 
BAKING DEMONSTRATIONS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Various groups in all 
parts of the country have been benefit- 
ing recently from the bread making 
demonstrations being given by home 
economists on the staff of the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Large audiences were 
present at each of the two demonstra- 
tions given by Mrs. Ellen Huff and Miss 
Dorothy Goeppinger, of the Chicago 
office, at the People’s Gas Co. auditorium 
here recently. 

The staff, under the direction of Mrs. 
Clara G. Snyder, includes, besides Mrs. 
Huff and Miss Dorothy Goeppinger, Miss 
Alma Swenson, whose territory is in the 
Middle West; Miss Pauline Girard, who 
has the eastern territory; Mrs. Jeanette 
Hendricks, who has the western terri- 
tory; and Miss See Rice, whose territory 
is in the South. Homemakers, school 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











a , 
Golden Loaf” t's 0s 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain [adustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA « KANSAS 
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lunch supervisors and their cooks, bake. 
shop and restaurant managers, hospit,| 
dietitians and their staffs, Red Cross ny. 
trition teachers and high school hom, 
economics teachers make up the aud. 
ences at the demonstrations. 

The demonstrations usually show th 
making of sweet yeast dough, muffins o, 
biscuits, and dough to be baked in cop. 
bination with a meat or vegetable dig, 
Scientific reasons for using the particy. 
lar methods are explained as the meth. 
ods are being shown. Mirrors aid th 
demonstrators to show their work. Well. 
equipped auditoriums provide mirror 
over the demonstrator’s table. These 
mirrors are placed at an angle so as to 
make the spectators feel that they are 
looking directly down into the mixing 
bowl or onto the kneading board. The 
demonstrator’s voice is brought to the 
audience by a portable microphone which 
she wears around her neck as she goes 
about her work. 

Before presenting a demonstration in 
a town, field workers do their market- 
ing in that town to learn the prices and 
types of flour available there. 
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WHEAT-TO-ALCOHOL PLAN 
MAKING SLOW PROGRESS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. has sold, under futures contracts 
ending April 30, some 5,500,000 bus of 
corn and 238,000 bus of wheat for proc 
essing into ethyl alcohol, acetone, or 
butyl alcohol, the agency discloses in 
a report indicating difficulty in making 
sales of wheat for this purpose. 

Grain deliveries under these contracts 
to date have amounted to approximately 
2,250,000 bus, the agency said. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. had of- 
fered to make available up to 60,000,000 
bus of corn and wheat from government- 
owned stocks of grain for conversion into 
industrial alcohol. 

Instead of a rush to obtain this grain, 
distillers are apparently faced with ex- 
pensive conversion, or the use of their 
high wine equipment. 

Particularly slow is the sale of wheat 
for this use; a similar disinclination to 
buy wheat has been shown by farmers 
under the agency’s efforts to encourage 
a switch from corn to wheat for feed. 

To convert 60,000,000 bus of grain, 
officials pointed out, it would be neces- 
sary either to equip molasses-alcohol 
plants with machinery for conveying 
and grinding grain, or utilize the facili- 
ties of high wine distilleries in high-proof 
alcohol production. 

Prior to the corn and wheat-alcohdl 
program the department co-operated with 
the War Department in production of 
industrial alcohol and last August of- 
fered to make corn available for this 
purpose. Under this program approx: 
mately 2,000,000 bus of corn were utilized. 

Industrial alcohol requirements have 
increased greatly for use in manufac 
ture of smokeless powder, and 4s ® 
base for solvents and other materials 
essential in the war effort. 

Approximately the same quantity of 
industrial alcohol can be produced from 
40 bus of grain as from one ton of Ta¥ 
sugar, the agency pointed out. 

As a further measure to conserve 
sugar, the corporation recently announced 
a project for the experimental produc 
tion of sorghum in the cane belt o 
Louisiana to be converted into molass 
for the manufacture of alcohol. 
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HTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


my Wisdom 


FLOUR 















A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 


. 


giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CROWN, 
MILLS) 
Por aTAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





































White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


tees 





fees 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
- PD rocay Wheat Flour 
: on Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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FARM INCOME DROPS 
DURING FEBRUARY BUT 
IS ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Cash income 
from farm marketings and government 
payments in February totaled $887,000,- 
000, compared with $1,098,000 in January 
and $632,000,000 in February of last 
year, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. After allowing for the usual 
seasonal changes, income from livestock 
and livestock products increased slightly 
from January to February, but income 
from crops declined materially as prices 
of truck crops declined sharply and 
marketings of wheat, cotton and corn 
decreased more than usual. Returns 
from all groups of products, however, 
were sharply higher than a year earlier 
and income from farm marketings totaled 
$808,000,000, 47% more than in Febru- 
ary, 1941. Government payments in Feb- 
ruary totaled $79,000,000, compared with 
$111,000,000 in January and $82,000,000 
in February, 1941. 

Income from crops in February of 
$260,000,000 was 50% higher than a 
year earlier. Returns from nearly all 
crops were higher, but the greatest in- 
creases in returns were from soybeans, 
rice, potatoes, dry edible beans and truck 
crops. Income from meat animals de- 
clined slightly less than usual from 
January to February as the sharp drop 
in marketings of hogs was about offset 
by heavier than usual marketings of 
cattle. Marketings of dairy products 
increased seasonally and prices declined 
much less than usual so that income in 
February was slightly higher than in 
January. Returns from poultry and 
eggs made about the usual seasonal de- 
cline from January to February, and 
returns from all livestock and livestock 
products of $548,000,000 were 45% high- 
er than in February of last year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 
FOR TWO MONTHS ANNOUNCED 

Toronto, Ont.—The trade of Canada 
in the first two months of the present 
year has recently been reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Imports 
in January and February totaled $261,- 
682,435, while exports amounted to $317,- 
038,872. Imports from the United King- 
dom were $30,978,106 and from the United 
States $201,700,367, while exports to the 
United Kingdom reached a value of $114,- 
267,404 and to the United States $110,- 
146,236. 

Fibers, textiles and textile products 
showed the greatest value in the imports 
list. Wood, wood products and paper 
represented the largest item in exports 
and the greater part was shipped to the 
United States while animals and animal 
products came second of which the 
United Kingdom took the largest share. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TORONTO BAKERY PROFIT UP 

Toronto, Ont.—The 1941 annual re- 
port of George Weston, Ltd., bread and 
cake baker, shows increased earnings 
over 1940 notwithstanding higher taxes 
and strengthening of the company’s 
liquid position. Net» profit amounted 
to $616,010, or $1.30 on the common 
shares, compared with $579,455, or $1.21, 
in the previous year. The chairman of 
the board informed shareholders that 
operations to date in 1942 have been 
satisfactory both in volume and profit. 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








i a Se Nano ansehen seeeseseoeneeu $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. S...........scescccesees 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Stated Diatee Benuewe 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt pony - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"¢@ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 




















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 














FEEDSTUFES wisi metiy 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 


TO NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








AN ASIDE ON SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.—How would you all—we 
said all—like to step with us into the 
aura of a Sunday School class on the 
‘ampus of a girls’ college? (We would 
have said as much!) Well, anyway, 
take it or leave it. 

When we first 
Reader’s Digest (condensed from Chris 
tian Herald), called “Youth Finds a 
New Road to Religion,” we paid little 
attention to it, for we had just read 
aul deKruif’s outrageous piece in an- 


saw the article in 


other issue of the Digest giving en- 
‘riched bread a complete brush-off in 
favor of M. Lee Marshall’s germy, bees- 
wingless Wonder bread, made from min- 
ing-method flour, in 
which we were too apoplectic for any 
But later 


consequence of 


religious highway whatsoever. 


an unexpectedly calm and_ detached 
member of the trade asked us if we 
knew that the maker of the new re- 


ligious route for youth was a sister of 
Fred Burrall, sales manager of William 
Kelly Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. This 
led us to read the piece again, and sub 
sequently to do another thing, which 
shall appear in the sequel. 

Briefly described, the Burrall class is 
a required subject at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., largest junior college for 
girls in the world. It grew out of a 
quarter-century-old idea of James Madi- 
son Wood, president, who found his stu- 
dents apathetic to religion. They told 
him church services were dull and sterile. 
He decided to change this. For some 
years he looked for the right leader. 
At the end of World War I he heard 
of a magazine editor named Jessie Bur- 
rall, who was drawing enormous crowds 
of government workers to a Sunday 
School class conducted in a motion-pic- 
ture theater in Washington, D. C. He 
went to hear her, and found Miss Bur- 
rall’s voice was “vital and_ thrilling.” 
She talked intelligently on the great and 
often crushing problems common to all 
men and women. In simple language 
she gave them comfort and hope. 

President Wood soon had Miss Bur- 
rall on his faculty, and her success was 
immediate. She resigned in 1928 to be 
married, and her successor, Nellie Lee 
Holt, resigned in 1934. Paul Weaver, 
present head of the Burrall Class, is a 
34-year-old Students, 
we are told, swarm through his house 
as though it were a dormitory, and call 
him at any hour of the day or night to 
tell him their troubles. 

At the Sunday morning meetings Mr. 
Weaver is the principal speaker. The 
Christian Herald writer heard a large 
symphony playing a piece by Haydn, 
and above it on the platform a white- 
clad verse-speaking choir and a robed 
chorus. “For many years,” concludes 
this observer, “educators have dreamed 


Yale graduate. 


of a practical method to instill religion 
in their students. Burrall Class has 
shown The technique in- 
cludes not only classroom tackling of 


the way.” 


daily life problems, but translating the 
result of these skirmishes with discour- 
agement and failure into day-to-day ef- 
forts to defeat the discouragements and 
failures of others. 

We have a 
daughter at Stephens, and it occurred 


And now for the sequel. 


to us to ask her all about Burrall. Here 
is her reply: 
Sunday night. 
Dear Daddy: 
Did you plan it so that I would get your 


letter on Sunday, just 
Burrall? I saw the article in ‘‘Reader’s 
Digest’? not long ago, but [ thought sure I 
had mentioned it in a letter. 

At first [ thought it was the 
of publicity, but when I read it over |! 
didn't think it could have been told about 
better (without the few exaggerations, of 
course). For instance, you're apt to be 
cynical about the intentions of the article 
when they say that there is a verse choir, 
and that the choir is robed. But those are 
trivial. The exaggerations that are more 
important are, for instance, that the stu- 
dents stream with eagerness and expec- 
tancy towards the auditorium for Burrall 
class. Because there are so many Stephens 
girls who literally have to be dragged there. 
And there are others who can’t even be 
pushed, but who must have disciplinary 
measures taken about the matter. There 
are still others who simply ignore the fact 
that it is Burrall Sunday and go to their 
own church, I am sure you will be glad 
to know that I don't fall into any of these 
three groups, and I have not missed a 
single class, but on the other hand, I do 
not rush to class with an expression of 
eagerness and expectancy. I suppose this 
is mostly my fault, because I expect to find 
it dull, and therefore, many times, I do 
not get much out of it. 

Of course the fact that we are 
to go takes much of the 
it, or I guess-all of the initiative. But it 
certainly isn't dull, by any means. The 
orchestra is grand, the choir beautiful, and 
Mr. Weaver's talks are inspiring. The arti- 
cle said that he talks in undergraduate 
language to us, and about our secret prob- 
lems, and that is so. Many Sundays I have 


after [| had been to 


usual] run 


required 
initiative out of 


gone to Burrall troubled about something, 
I didn’t know exactly what, just to have 
him center the topic of his talk about this 


problem. I thought at first that it was un- 
canny, his timing the problem talks so well, 
but I imagine he knows us girls pretty well 
by now. His more simple, informal talks 
are given at Vespers, every Thursday after- 
noon. It is a very quiet service, and there 
he seems to get everyone in a thinking 
mood. At the beginning of the year, he 
talked to us about homesickness, and dis- 
content; as time wore on, our responsibili- 
ties, and about the time the war started 
here, our chance to show what we can do. 
Then, after Christmas vacation, he showed 
us that it wasn’t so bad to be away from 
home again, and later, not to be too dis- 
couraged if our efforts did not reflect upon 
our grades ahem! 
Mr. Weaver is quite a personality 

he can present himself in the role of a 
dignified and religious man, and as one of 
the gang. At hall meetings, for instance, 
he talks in coarse language sometimes to 
get his point across, and uses foul language 
often and I do mean foul! But I 
guess it must be a pretty hard job to con- 
vince the girls that he is a capable leader, 


and at the same time, on our side. I often 
wonder what Miss Burrall was like, and 
what the classes were like before they 


became more modern . because to me 
they seem to be the “latest thing.”’ I don’t 
think many of us are sorry there is a 
Burrall class . Maybe we like to go to 
our own church because it seems to bring 
us closer to home. 

There is something else I wanted to ask 
about. I know I have always expressed 
an intense disinterest in the family financial 
affairs, but down here at school it really 
worries me (in spite of the money de- 
mands). I wonder why I have the right 
to spend so much money and I 


realize that business can't be so good any 
more, what with the war. ‘ 
Well, Dad, to get back to Burrall again, 


By Carroll K. Michener 








you can tell Mr. Burrall’s sister that it is 
a wonderful class, and that there should be 
more of them, 


¥ ¥ 


Certain remarks in this letter—even 
more, perhaps, than those of the persua- 
sive Christian Herald writer—lead us to 
think that there really is something, in- 
this The 
thought leans as much to the financial as 


deed, in Burrall business! 
to the spiritual, and we are inclined to 
extend a line of credit to both. 


...A letter comes to us from H. E. 
Harwood, of Paul Bros., Ltd., Birken- 
head, Eng., the ‘“Homepride 
Mills” (also operating at Cambridge and 
Coventry), thanking us for enriched flour 
information. Mr. Harwood has been with 
Paul Bros. for 38 years, but served his 
milling apprenticeship in the United 
States and Canada. “We in this district,” 
he adds, “have had a fair share of visits 
from Mr. Schicklgruber. However, with 
all our tragedies we are smiling and 
carrying on.” With the letter there is a 
glorified business card. Against a back- 
ground of waving wheat stands this 
motto, in red: “What man dares to do in 
danger, a Briton will. In the calm, his 
virtues seem to sleep, and are called out 


Flour 


only to combat the storm.” 


We have a much better idea about what 
to do with the automobile dealers. In- 
stead of putting them in the feed busi- 
ness, as some of the automobile makers 
and feed manufacturers have proposed— 
indeed, as they are now attempting to 
do—why not go back to the livery stable? 
That’s where the automobile dealer came 
from in the first generation of internal 
combustion transportation. True, it may 
be argued that he is pretty close to that 
when he sells feed, since some of it may 
go to his one-time competitor, the horse. 
But we prefer to have him go completely 
atavistic and stick a little closer to his 
own last—-or should we say “stall”? 





Contributors’ Corner 











Our readers already know a good deal 
about C. C. Isely. They have learned 
about him from. us, from others— and 
from himself. Not that he is given to 
using the first personal pronoun over- 
much. His writings, nevertheless, are 
full of his personality, and there have 
been many of his writings in THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER, mostly concerned with 
the crops of his area and with wheat, 
agronomically and politically. He is a 
rugged individualist—one of the last of 
them, perhaps; and his rugged individual- 
ism dies hard. We asked Mr. Isely for 





an account of himself, and this is what 
he sent us: 


BLURB CONCERNING C, C. ISELY, DODGE 
CITY, KANSAS 


Born on a Kansas farm. Graduated 
from Hiawatha Academy and Fairmount 
College, now Wichita University. Played 
end on football team and never missed a 
game or minute of play in all the col. 
lege years. Taught country school be. 
tween academy and college years. 

Traveling lumber salesman. Country 
merchant, establishing first yard and first 
grain elevator at Cimarron, Kansas. Dur. 
ing World War was chairman county war 
council, refused to call it a council of 
defense. Republican and disciple of Teddy 
Roosevelt. One time president of Dodge 
City Chamber of Commerce, director S. 
W. Lumbermen’s Association, president 





Cc. C. Isely 


Kansas Grain Dealers, director National 
Grain Dealers, trustee Fairmount Col- 
lege. Methodist. Contributor to Metho- 
dist publications. Married. Has four 
sons and two daughters. Three sons now 
in military service and naval air. 

Mrs. Isely, amanuensis, transcribes and 
unscrambles the hectic, typewritten hiero- 
glyphics which are the basis of writings. 

¥ ¥ 


In Dust Bowl days Mr. Isely aspired 
to the United States Senate, but couldn't 
quite put it over. During his battle for 
the Republican nomination he wrote # 
little book telling how he would cast out 
the demon depression. The last five 
words of the foregoing sentence were his 
title, but now he wishes he had called 
the book by its sub-title, “Wheat and 
Gold.” That was really what he aa 
talking about. Nearly everything he write 
is pretty near to that text. Wheat is close 
to his heart. 
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ARNOLD 


jatlac 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PKODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export 


DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 











Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


a 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 





Member Millers’ National Federation 
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TEXAS BAKERS TO ASK 
CONSERVATION RULINGS 


OPA Ban on Consignment Selling of Bread 
and Limit on Deliveries Suggested 
at April 12-13 Meeting 

New Braunrets, Texas.—The Inde- 
pendent Bakers Association of Texas, 
in convention at the Hotel Faust here 
April 12 and 13, voted unanimously to 
ask the Office of Price Administration to 
issue a ruling banning the sale of bread 
on consignment and to issue a second 
ruling limiting deliveries of bakery prod- 
ucts to one daily during the week and 
none on Sundays. 

The vote was taken following a re- 
port by E. H. Whitehead, who returned 
recently from Washington where he had 
represented the association in conferences 
with Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, of Texas, 
and other southern senators and con- 
gressmen, as well as OPA representatives. 
From them he had received suggestions 
on how the baking industry can conserve 
valuable materials. Mr. Whitehead said 
that OPA and other governmental rep- 
resentatives are anxious that bakers aid 
the war program by conserving distri- 
bution facilities and food materials. An 
open discussion on trade practices had 
preceded Mr. Whitehead’s report. 

Bullock Hyder, officer of the state ra- 
tioning administration, told the group 
about the rationing of sugar, tires and 
other war materials. He said that house- 
to-house bakers can neither get tires 
for replacement nor buy recapping serv- 
ices and that if the rubber shortage 
grows more critical, wholesale bakers, 
too, may be unable to get tires for re- 
placement. 

Mrs. Alice Whitehead, executive secre- 
tary of the association, reported the 
addition of 20 new members since the 
last semiannual convention. The execu- 
tive committee voted to hold meetings 
only once, rather than twice, annually. 
The next convention will be held this 
fall in Greenville, when new officers 
will be elected. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEEDING SOON GENERAL 
THROUGH WESTERN CANADA 


Man.— With favorable 
weather, seeding will be general through- 
out western Canada within the next few 
days. Considerable progress has been 
made in southern Alberta, but in Man- 
itoba only a few areas report seeding 





WINNIPEG, 


well under way. Elsewhere progress to 
date varies greatly. 

In Manitoba moisture conditions are 
excellent with some land described as 
too wet. In central and northern Al- 
berta field work is extending slowly, but 
steadily. 

Most of the seeding reported to date 
in Manitoba has been confined to the 
lighter soil areas in the southern part 
of the province, while in Saskatchewan 
most progress has been made in the 
southwestern part of the province ad- 
jacent to Alberta. 

Seeding became general in southern 
Alberta early last week. Plantings so 
far have been confined largely to wheat 
and sugar beets, although some barley 
has also been put in the ground. In 
the extreme southern part of Alberta 
fall rye and winter wheat are greening 
well and came through the winter in 
good condition. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tasesors 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOL 





“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








~ Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Dr. Charles G. Ferrari 


. . he writes an Almanack feature . . 


Dr. Charles G. Ferrari, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of research for 
General Mills, Inc., contributes to this is- 
sue of THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER a note- 
worthy article covering the history and 
food 


It appears as one of the fea- 


development of the enrichment 
movement. 
tures of the Almanack, which goes to all 
readers of this journal as Section II of 
the current issue, The paper was pre- 
sented as an address before the Minne- 
sota section of the American Chemical 
Society, of which Dr. Ferrari was chair- 
man during the past year. The data he 
gives on vitamin and mineral content of 
grain and grain products are of encyclo- 
pedic value to the trades served by THE 


ertonal & 


MORE RECOLLECTIONS 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, consultant for Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Inc., will be the speaker 
at the May 1 meeting of the Northwest 
Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, in Minneapolis. His 
topic will be “Some More Rambling Rec- 
ollections.” 
TO TEXTILE UNIT 

Allen A. MacKay, purchasing agent 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left 
last week for Washington, where he will 
be attaehed to the textile or packaging 
unit of the procurement division of the 
War Production Board, for the duration. 
H. McCraney, of Oklahoma City, has been 
transferred to Minneapolis to fill the 
vacancy. 


ON PACIFIC COAST 

Cliff H. Morris, of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., Inc., New York, flour brokerage, is 
in Los Angeles on a two weeks’ trip dur- 
ing which he will visit mill connections 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


METEOROLOGICAL 


Several millers took advantage of the 
fine spring weather to call on their New 
York trade. Seen around the exchange 


and other centers were Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor, William Kelly 





Theodore W. Black 
handles key accounts 


NorRTHWESTERN Muitier. Dr. Ferrari at- 
tained his doctorate at the University of 
Minnesota, after receiving a bachelor 
degree from Penn State College. For a 
time he instructor at Penn 
State, and then served as chemist for the 
P. E. Sharpless Co. In 1921 he became 
head of the baking department of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 
In 1928-1929 he was a research associate 
in the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. He joined the General Mills or- 
ganization in 1929 as research chemist, 
became assistant manager of the research 
laboratories in 1934, assistant director of 
the research service in 1939, and assist- 


was an 


ant to the vice president in charge of 


research in 1942. He is chairman of 


Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, whose 
headquarters were with W. V. Dickin- 
son & Co., Inc; F. A. Bean, president 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
H. W. Files, vice president, and Dr. C. 
G. Harrel, director food research labora- 
tory, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and I. C. Maghran, eastern man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Buffalo mill. 


MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 

J. J. Peters, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
the new Michigan representative for 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas. He has been in the flour busi- 
ness in his state for more than 20 years. 
Last week he visited the Shellabarger 
mills at Salina with Mrs. Peters, driv- 
ing back to Grand Rapids at the week 
end. 
IN SERVICE 

Almon C. Greenman, manage: of the 
feed division of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has reported for active duty as a first 
lieutenant in the army air corps, mid- 
west procurement district, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. He was formerly foreign represen- 
tative for Cargill, and was located in 
Copenhagen at the time of the German 
invasion of Denmark. 

Another member of the feed division 
of Cargill, Inc., to join the armed forces 
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Miss Kathrine Wellingbrook 
. . » gives publicity to bread... 


the Thomas Burr Osborne Medal Award 
Committee. 


Theodore W. Black is a member of 
the Minneapolis sales staff of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. With the company 
some 15 years, he has, for the last 10 
years, handled the so-called key accounts 
in the Northwest, including the macaroni, 
cracker and bread bakeries. “Ted” was 
a captain in an infantry regiment in 
France during World War I, and now has 
a son serving at headquarters of the Ist 
U. S. Infantry. His second son is a sen- 
ior in high school. 


Miss Kathrine Wellingbrook, associate 
in the Department of Nutrition, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, New York City, 





who was the first 
Minneapolitan to join the navy for pilot 
training after the Japanese attack on 


is Howard Boone, 


Pearl Harbor. He is attached to the 
Wold Chamberlain Field unit in Minne- 
apolis. 


ECKHART TRAVELERS 

Frank E. Church, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a week’s eastern trip. L. A. Lay- 
bourn, manager of this company’s grain 
department, visited in Omaha and Min- 
neapolis during the week. 


CAMP FINANCIER 

Borge Nielsen, Camp Forrest, Tenn., 
was a Caller at the Chicago office of THe 
NorTHweEsTeRN Miter last week. He 
was on a two weeks’ furlough from his 
army duties. One year ago he left a 
position in the export department of the 
Quaker Oats Co. to join the armed 
forces. His present assignment is in the 
camp finance office. 


WHEAT LOOKS FINE 

Clarence C. Fields, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who passed through 
Minneapolis last week on his way home 
from a seven-week vacation in California 
and the Southwest, said the wheat fields 








George Walker 
will welcome Seattle visitors 





has charge of various editorial, radio and 
general publicity activities of the depart- 
ment. She joined the AIB staff in 1939. 
For seven years before that time she was 
a feature writer for the advertising firm 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York City, where her duties 
included the preparation of advertising 
and publicity for baking companies. 


Former president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, and superintendent for 
the Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., George 
Walker is in charge of the reception com- 
mittee for this year’s convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers. The 
meeting will be held June 1-5 at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


from Amarillo, Texas, up to Kansas City 
looked to be in perfect condition, and 
that, in his opinion, there must have been 
a substantial increase in acreage. 


MEMBERSHIP TRANSFER 


Paul Ross, president of Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, has applied 
for a Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bership on transfer from H. A. Fowler, 
who shortly will go into active air corps 
service. 

TO NEW ORLEANS 

Carol S. Wamsley, southern sales man- 
ager for Midland Flour Milling (0. 
Kansas ‘City, is attending the bakers’ 
convention in New Orleans this week, 
an@ will drive from there to Atlanta tor 
the bakers’ meeting there. Mrs. Watis- 
ley is accompanying him on the combined 
vacation and business trip. 


DAUGHTER 
Haskell Cudd, manager Stillwater 


(Okla.) Milling Co., reports the birth of 
a daughter, Alice Jane, on April 16. 


DOUGH BOY 


There’s at least one in Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, who knows on which side his bread 
is buttered, for knowing both the inside 
and outside of making loaves has brought 
Carl W. Nolde, 25, of Richmond, a rise 
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from private to master sergeant in 10 
months. Carl Nolde was formerly with 
the Nolde Bros. Baking Co., of Rich- 
mond and Norfolk. He enlisted July 11, 
1941, and, after basic training at Fort 
Meade, Md., was named instructor. in the 
paking school at Camp Lee. 


SERIOUS ILLNESS 


William Fulton, former president of 
King Midas Flour Mills, whose retire- 
ment took place a little over a year ago, 
is critically ill at his home in Minne- 
apolis. He had been visiting his daugh- 
ter in Cleveland when stricken, and has 
been in a comatose condition since get- 
ting back home last week. 


FLORIDA VACATION 


E. M. Stults, president Buckeye Ce- 
real Co., Massillon, Ohio, has spent the 
past month in Florida, principally around 
St. Petersburg, and expects to return the 
first or second week in May. He reports 
fine weather. 


AT HOT SPRINGS 


Nelson K. Reese, veteran Chicago flour 
jobber, is spending several weeks at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


AT FEDERATION OFFICE 


W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, president elect of the 
Millers National Federation, and Howard 
S. Holmes, Jr., Chelsea (Mich.) Milling 
Co., visited the Chicago offices of the 
federation last week. 


TRADE TRIPPER 


C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City manager 
for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a 
recent visitor in Arkansas and Texas 
cities. 


WELL AGAIN 


Oscar Mayer, Oklahoma City, repre- 
sentative of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, has recovered from a two months’ 
siege of influenza. 


CALIFORNIA VISIT 


George W. Curtis, retired miller of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has returned with 
Mrs. Curtis from a three weeks’ visit 
to Los Angeles and other California 
points. 


RECOVERED 


Harold Goerz, sales manager Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has recov- 
ered sufficiently from his recent illness 
to spend part of the day at his office. 


4 TALK ON CALCIUM 


On April 23, Dr. W. H. Strowd, sec- 
retary of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Association, delivered a paper on 
“Calcium Content of American Foods in 
Relation to Human Needs” before the 
American Chemical Society at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


PLU VICTIM 


C. B. Williams, father of Cohen Wil- 
liams, of Cohen E. Williams & Sons, 
Nashville, Tenn., flour and feed broker- 
age, is seriously ill at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. T. M. Megar, suffering 
from a weakened heart as the result of 
a very bad case of the flu. 


IN THE ARMY 


Oscar Siegrist, member of the City Civil 
Service and Pension Board, Nashville, 
Tenn., and partner in the Siegrist Bakery 
was inducted into the U. S. Army at 
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Camp Forrest last week and transferred 
to Fort Oglethorp, Ga. He has not re- 
signed his position with the pension 
board and there is a possibility that the 
post will not be declared vacant. 


SURPRISE PARTY 

A surprise dinner in honor of Charles 
E. Pfeffer, secretary of the Louisville 
Master Bakers Association for 15 years, 
was given by members of the association 
recently. Several gifts were presented. 


DERBY STOPOVER 

Otto H. Bresky, president of the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Boston, and Mrs. Bresky 
are on a vacation trip which includes 
French Lick, Ind., the Kentucky Derby 
in Lousiville, and Kansas City, Mo. 


AT AIR DEPOT 


Lieutenant Gordon L. Payne, Jr., son 
of the sales manager of the Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., has been as- 
signed to Wellston Air Depot, Robins 
Field, Macon, Ga. He is a graduate of 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


SOUTHERN VACATION 

E. J. Quinn, vice president Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, left over the 
week end for a few weeks’ vacation 
in the South. 


SOUTHLAND HONEYMOON 


B. F. Cruzen, bulk sales division, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Cruzen, were in Atlanta last week 
on their way home from a honeymoon 
spent in the southland. 


TO THE ARMY 

The Atlanta divisional office of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has lost two more of its 
boys to Uncle Sam. They are C. S. 


Puleston and T. J. McQuillen, both of 
whom enlisted in the army. 


IN USO 


Mrs. Frank Birdsong, widow of the 
late Frank Birdsong, flour mill repre- 


sentative who made his headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga., for many years, has gone 
to Charleston, S. C., where she is in 
charge of USO work. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 


Harry A. Andrews, at one time a 
prominent feed jobber and flour exporter 
of Minneapolis, but who has been living 
in California for many years, is visiting 
Minneapolis friends. 


IN THE SOUTH 


Harold P. Bell, southern sales manager 
for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, is in the South calling on the trade 
and attending bakers’ meetings. He may 
be gone about a fortnight. 


NASHVILLE VISITOR 


R. H. Drake, Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn., visited among the 
flour interests in Nashville last week. 


AT QUALITY CONFERENCE 


Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., is attending the spring conference 
of the Quality Bakers of America in New 
York City. 
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ROCCO BORZILLO 


Rocco Borzillo, bakery owner at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., died April 16, following a 
heart attack. He started business in 
1903 with a small open hearth oven and 
At the time of his 
death he operated a large bakery and a 
fleet of motor trucks. His widow and 
eight children survive. 


a horse and wagon. 


HAROLD N. SCOTT 


Harold N. Scott, 57, president and 
general manager of the Fish Oven & 
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Equipment Co., Beloit, Wis., died April 
22 at a Rockford, IIl., hospital where he 
had been a patient fer several days. He 
was injured on April 7 in an automobile 
accident between Beloit and Rockford 
when a tire blew out causing his car to 
leave the road and strike a tree. He 
suffered a head injury, which, although 
at first was thought not to be serious, 
was responsible for his death. 


MRS. TERRY F. YARGER 


Mrs. Terry F. Yarger, wife of the 
president of the Farm Service division 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, died 
very unexpectedly April 27. She had 
had a heart ailment in the past winter, 
but her condition recently was regarded 
as favorable. Up to an hour or so before 
her death she had been trying unsuccess- 
fully to telephone to her husband, who 
was on a business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. He returned home by plane. 
Mrs. Yarger, who was a sister of Clark 
L. Keator, former vice president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., of Chicago, leaves 
three children. The eldest boy is at- 
tending the University of North Carolina. 


DR. H. 8. STEENBERGH 


Dr. H. S. Steenbergh, 65, father of 
David K. Steenbergh, secretary of the 
Central Retail Feed Association and 
publisher of the Feedbag, died April 26 
in Milwaukee of a stroke suffered several 
days before. 


ROBERT F, VOGT 


Robert F. Vogt, chief consulting en- 
gineer of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
since 1937 and an employee of the com- 
pany for 36 years, died April 17 after 
a week’s illness. 


EDWARD G@, GOTTSCHALL 


Edward G. Gottschall, 58, for 40 years 
employed by the Fleischmann Yeast Co. 
and Standard Brands, Inc., at Reading, 
Pa., died on April 19. 
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TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


-o- Your Business? 44 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, 
but the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. 
wipe it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Here is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain 
terms—by buying Defense Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that 
our armed forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush 
the Axis once and for all. 


HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES TO DO THEIR PART, TOO 
Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you 
install the Pay-Roll Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
your employees that chance. For details of the Plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “BOND DAY” 
Save with U. S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT'S BREAD 
POLICY EXPLAINED BY MINISTER 


Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Dominion Health Officer, Takes Exception 
to Interpretation Placed Upon “Canada Approved” 
in a “Northwestern Miller” Editorial 


Monrreat, Que.—The Montreal Gazette 
in a recent issue republished an editorial 
from Tune Norruwestrern MILLER con- 
taining comment upon “Canada Approved 
Bread.” 


a long letter from the Hon. Ian Macken- 


In a subsequent issue appears 


zie, minister of national health, in which 
exception is taken to some of the inter- 
pretations placed upon the Dominion’s 
bread program. Mr. Mackenzie explains 
the government’s policy and aims. Com- 
ments the Gazette: 

“Mr. Mackenzie’s statement will serve 
to clear up any misunderstanding as to 
the government’s aim, the extent in which 
that aim has been achieved, and the atti- 
tude of the milling and baking industries. 
Important features of his pronouncement 
are his assurance that consumption of 
the new vitamin B bread is in no sense 
compulsory and that regulations affect- 
ing the product do not constitute a war 
measure, although the bread itself is ex- 
pected to serve a war purpose by im- 
proving the physical fitness of a popula- 
tion engaged in a great war effort. It 
happened that the researches leading to 
adoption of the present flour formula and 
That 
they had become successful during the 


process began before the war. 
war is a matter upon which the minister 
He is 
offering the public a product of what 


bases a quite reasonable elation. 


he describes as greater natural nutritional 
value, but he does not insist that they 
aat it.” 

The letter from Mr. Mackenzie to the 
Gazette follows: 


Sir: On the editorial page of today's 
issue of the “Gazette’’ you republished an 
article from “The Northwestern Miller’ of 
Minneapolis under the heading “War 
Bread." The writer of this article was 
quite unfamiliar with what is being done 
in Canada in connection with new regula- 
tions affecting bread. 

Our new regulations are not a war meas- 
ure, although we are very glad that in 
the midst of war we are able to take 
measures which may help to. improve the 
health of the Canadian people. 

Our new regulations do not promote dark 
bread as distinguished from white bread, 

There is no compulsion upon the miller, 
the baker or the consumer with respect 
to the production and consumption of bread 
made from the new high extraction flour. 

The new measure does not increase the 
cost of bread nor does it interfere with 
the normal taste and habits of the people. 

The new measure does not cut down the 
consumption of wheat for human food—on 
the contrary we believe it will increase the 
consumption of bread. 

The new measure was adopted with the 
full co-operation and concurrence of the 
milling industry. 

The foregoing statements, while they are 
not directly contradictions of facts con- 
tained in “‘The Northwestern Miller's’ arti- 
cle, are corrections of the broad impression 
conveyed by that article which is obviously 
based upon complete ignorance of what has 
been done in Canada. Let me now describe 
what has been done. 


Long Research Rewarded 
The Department of National Health, the 
Department of Agriculture, certain endowed 
laboratories and the research departments 
of the milling industry have been engaged 
for several years in a co-operative effort 
to develop a white flour which would retain 
a high proportion of the natural nutritional 
value of the original wheat, much of which 
tends to be eliminated by ordinary proc- 
esses, Our efforts in this direction were 
successful and with the co-operation and 
concurrence of the milling industry defi- 
nitions were written describing four prod- 
ucts: 
Vitamin B White Flour Canada 
Approved 
Vitamin B White Bread Canada 
Approved 
Vitamin B Flour Canada 
Approved 
Vitamin B Bread Canada 
Approved. 
The Canada Approved White Flour and 
White Bread are, to all but the most tech- 
nically trained observer, indistinguishable 


in appearance from ordinary white flour and 
white bread. Canada Approved Bread re- 
places what the public know as brown bread 
and the flour has the same relationship to 
the bread as is the case of the white flour 
and the white bread. 

These definitions were arrived at after 
prolonged practical tests by the milling and 
baking industries, who satisfied themselves 
before concurring in the definitions that 
they were able to meet the requirements. 

When this stage had been reached the 
definitions were incorporated in an Order- 
in-Council which provided that millers and 
bakers would be permitted to sell flour 
and bread under the label Canada Ap- 
proved provided such flour and bread con- 
formed to the regulations in the Order-in- 
Council. You will observe that there is no 
compulsion in the matter whatever. 

At the same time, however, the depart- 
ment adopted a definition for flour and 
bread, which definition is in accordance 
with the flour and bread which has been 
on the market for years. The only com- 
pulsion which has been adopted is in con- 
nection with this definition. 

The search for a white flour and a white 
bread containing a higher vitamin B con- 
tent has been in progress in many coun- 
tries for many years. Until our own Cana- 
dian scientists and millers evolved the 
process to which we have now given recog- 
nition under the term Canada Approved, 
the method of increasing the nutritional 
value of flour and bread which was re- 
ceiving favor in the United States and 
Great Britain was the method known pop- 
ularly as “‘fortification,’’ that is, quantities 
of the desired synthetic vitamin were in- 
jected into the flour. 

Pure food authorities have always ob- 
jected to synthetic products wherever these 
could be avoided, There are obvious dan- 
gers connected with synthetic products: the 
dangers of too little or too much or of the 
wrong ingredient being injected. Until we 
had evolved a method of conserving the 
natural nutritional value of our Canadian 
wheat we did not prohibit “fortification,” 
but when we had reached that point we 
thought it wise to do so. 

In our new Order-in-Council we have, 
therefore, prohibited the manufacture or 
sale of flour and bread to which synthetic 
substances have been added. This’ will 
affect only a very small number of bakers 
in Canada who have been endeavoring to 
publicize certain types of fortified bread. 
The milling and baking trades were fully 
consulted about our proposal and a great 
majority of them concurred in the _ pro- 
posed legislation prior to its enactment. 

You will observe, therefore, that there is 
nothing in our new legislation to prevent 
millers and bakers from producing the or- 
dinary flours and breads to which our con- 
sumers are accustomed. 

There can be no doubt of the superior 
nutritional value of the vitamin B_ prod- 
ucts which bear the label Canada Approved, 
and it is our belief that as the availability 
of these products. becomes known to the 
people the demand for them will grow. 
The bakers evidently share this belief be- 
cause they are advertising it extensively, 
although they are under no compulsion 
either too produce it, sell it, or advertise it. 

If by any chance the public do not like 
the new Canada Approved products, there 
is still available for them the ordinary 
white and brown bread to which they have 
long been accustomed. In the interests of 
public safety, however, we have prohibited 
any synthetic products being sold as bread. 
In so doing, we have not interfered with 
anything like 1% of the products of the 
bakery trade of Canada. 

It may interest you to know that before 
our legislation was adopted marketing tests 
were made. That is, white flour and white 
bread made in accordance with the new 
formula were sold in the retail trade along 
with the ordinary white flour and bread. 
The number of cases in which consumers 
detected any difference in appearance was 


less than 5%. 


Great Britain Follows Us 

While it is true that in Great Britain, 
where the people are on rations, due to 
lack of shipping space for importing foods 
to the country, the health authorities have 
had to adopt strict regulations with regard 
to bread and flour, it may interest you to 
know that since our experiments reached 
the point of success the British authori- 
ties have changed their procedure. They 
first approved the use of fortified flour as 
a means of raising the nutritional value 
of the people's food. Following visits to 
this country by several of their leading 
public health officials, Great Britain has 
now changed to the use of high extraction 
flour, although I believe that they are lim- 
iting the consumers to a bread which is 
off-white. 

Although I should have no apology to 
make for introducing this legislation as a 
war measure because it undoubtedly offers 
the opportunity to our Canadian people 
of obtaining greater nutritional value from 
our greatest natural food resource, it is 
only truthful to say that these researches 
began before the war and our regulations 
were adopted when the research had at- 
tained success. 


As minister of national health I have a 
responsibility to take such measures as are 
practicable towards conserving and improv- 
ing the standard of public health in Can- 
ada. This responsibility is accentuated by 
the necessity of having physically fit people 
to prosecute our war effort. 

It is, therefore, a most fortunate coinci- 
dence that success has crowned the efforts 
of Canadian science in evolving a high ex- 
traction white flour at this time. My only 
regret is that financial and other limita- 
tions have not made it possible for my 
department to lend greater support to the 
campaign of public education which is de- 
sirable in order that people may be en- 
couraged to avail themselves of this new 
opportunity for deriving greater nutritional 
value from what we have always regarded 
as the basic food of the people of Canada. 

It is most gratifying to observe, how- 
ever, that the baking trades are putting a 
powerful advertising campaign behind the 
sale of Vitamin B Canadian Approved prod- 
ucts. 

Aside from the objections from a few 
small baking establishments which were 
dilatory about adapting their plants to 
the production of this new bread, I have 
had no complaints about the legislation 
until this unfortunate article from ‘The 
Northwestern Miller’’ was republished in 
the Montreal “Gazette.”’ 

On the contrary there has been every evi- 
dence that the milling and bakery trades, 
who were consulted at every step, are 
enthusiastic about the measure. 

In the light of what I have told you 
herein you will observe that the writer for 
“The Northwestern Miller’ was obviously 
very badly informed about what we were 
doing, and had probably become confused 
as between British and Canadian policies. 


IAN MACKENZIE, 
Minister of National Health. 
Ottawa, April 17. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
STRESS WAR EFFORTS 


“Victory Meeting’ Feature of Annual Con- 
vention—Bakers Urged to Maintain 
Cake Quality Despite Sugar Cuts 








Hartrrorp, Conn.— The Connecticut 
Bakers Association held its annual spring 
convention at the Bond Hotel in Hart- 
ford, April 21-22, with the meetings em- 
phasizing the position of bakers in the 
war effort. 

The opening meeting on Wednesday 
morning consisted of the semiannual busi- 
ness meeting of the association, including 
reports of the officers and committees. 
Secretary Charles B. Barr reported that 
membership has maintained a_ healthy 
growth throughout the year and _ that 
there are now more baker members in 
the association than at any time in its 
history. 

The afternoon session scheduled as the 
“Victory Meeting” began with the pres- 
entation of the new sound film, “The 
Modest Miracle,” prepared by Standard 
Brands, Inc. Following this feature, 
Frank H. Seelinger, Procter & Gamble, 
gave an address on “Maintaining Cake 
Quality,” in which he stressed the proper 
use of available sugar. He presented 
various formulas in which other sweeten- 
ing agents can be used, and urged bak- 
ers to give greater emphasis in their 
sales promotion to those cake items in 
which smaller amounts of sugar are re- 
He cautioned against the low- 
ering of quality by indiscriminate reduc- 
tions in sugar content and advised care- 
ful study of various items in all efforts 
to conserve sugar. 


quired. 


The importance of 
his subject was emphasized by the re- 
port that sugar quotas for bakers are 
reduced to 70% for month of May. 

The rationing of sugar and tires was 
discussed by a representative of the 
State Board speaking for 
Chester Bowles, state administrator. The 
new rationing forms for commercial users 
of sugar were explained and discussed 
thoroughly. 

A feature of the afternoon session was 
the finals of the quiz contest in which 
the teams from Waterbury and New 
Haven having survived preliminary con- 


Rationing 
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tests at previous monthly meetings of 
the association vied for final honors. 
The team from New Haven was judged 
the winner, with E. L. Emanuelson, 
Emanuelson’s Bakery, Inc., New Haven, 
the last to go down under the sharp 
questioning of John J. Casey, Standard 
Brands, Inc., the quiz master. 

The closing speaker of the session was 
Donald S. Sammis, National Association 
of Manufacturers, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Industry Goes to War.” 
a clear and forceful presentation of the 
way in which industry has rallied to the 
call to arms and the commendable man- 
ner in which it is fulfilling its obligations 
in the war effort. Then followed a })rob- 
lem clinic during which attention was 
given to the individual problems of :mem- 
bers relative to sugar, tires and priorities. 

The annual banquet with President 
Hudson F. Weigold as_ toastmaster 
brought the convention to a close. The 
feature speaker was Miss Isobel Steele, 
who brought an interesting story of her 
captivity in German concentration camps. 


He gave 


She was suspected of being a spy but 
eventually was released and returned to 
America. President Weigold presented 
Man-of-the-Year awards to the two 
individuals, one baker and one allied tan, 
who had rendered unusual service to the 
association during the past year. Sam 
H. Brockie, past president of the asso- 
ciation, was the baker member so _ )hon- 
ored, and the allied member was (Carl 
M. Ganzle, Washburn Crosby Co., eust- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES MADE IN PROGRAM 
OF SOUTHERN BAKERS’ MEET 


Atitanta, Ga.—The following changes 
in the program of the Southern Bakers 
Association convention which will be 
held May 3-6 at the Biltmore Hotel here, 
have been announced by E. P. Bickers, 
Columbia Baking Co., program committee 
chairman: 

H. Edwin Hildebrand, 
engineering, Continental Baking (o., 
New York City, has been added to the 
program for Monday, May 4. His topic 
will be, “The Industry’s Number (ne 
War Problem.” Mr. Hildebrand is bak- 
ery member of the Private Carriers’ War 
Advisory Committee and is prominent in 
Washington war councils. He fills the 
vacancy on the program caused by the 
absence of John T. McCarthy. How- 
ever, Charles P. Oliver, consultant, Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, 
who has already been announced as a 
Monday speaker, will discuss Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s subject. 

William Kaliska, Coca Cola Co., .\t- 
lanta, will substitute for Warren Foster, 
of the same company, as banquet speak- 
er. Mr. Kaliska, widely known for his 
humor, has appeared at many bottlers’ 
conventions as an after dinner speaker. 





director of 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TWIN CITY ALLIED CLUB MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At the dinner 

meeting of the Twin City Allied Club, 

at the Minneapolis Athletic Club April 

24, Gideon Seymour, editorial writer for 

the Minneapolis Star-Journal, pictured 

Mr. Seymour 

was for several years a foreign corre- 

spondent for the Associated 
spending much time in Australia and 
the Far East. Final plans were made 





the world war situation. 


Press, 


for the Minnesota meeting to be held 
in St. Paul, May 12-13, at the Lowry 
Hotel. 
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OTTO RICHTER HEADS 
TEXAS BAKERS AGAIN 


All Officers Re-elected at Forty-second 
Annual Convention in San 
Antonio 
San Antonio, Texas.—The forty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Texas Bak- 
ers Association, held April 19-21 at the 
Plaza Hotel in San Antonio, boasted the 
second largest attendance since the or- 
ganization of the association and dele- 
gates proclaimed the program as the 
most timely in its history and the most 
informative and constructive for Texas 

bakers. 

Highlight of the convention program 
was an address by Tom Smith, secretary 
of the American Bakers Association, who 
discussed “Operating Under Wartime 
Regulation,” and especially recent leg- 
islation in Washington which affects the 
baking industry. R. M. Pogue, member 
of the House of Representatives, spoke 
on “Government Control of Industry,” 
along the same line as Mr. Smith’s ad- 
dress. A paper prepared by J. W. Car- 
ence, president of the Campbell-Taggert 
Bakeries and a member of the bakery 
advisory committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board, who was in Washington at 
the time, was read to the convention by 
John Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., Hous- 
ton. Mr. Carence invited bakers to com- 
municate their ideas or suggestions to 
the committee as to ways in which the 
industry can co-operate with the gov- 
ernment. 

Joseph Hexter’s address, “United for 
Victory,” was another highlight of the 
convention program, discussing the value 
of the different state bakers’ associations 
during times of stress such as is being 
experienced today. 

President Otto Richter reviewed the 
war situation as it does and will affect 
the industry. He said that bakery oper- 
ators are going to have to use more and 
more women in their shops to replace 
men. This will call for dressing rooms 
in the shops and other necessary facilities 
for women) workers, he said. 

“Public Relations and the Baking In- 
dustry” was the subject of a talk by 
Russell W. Varney, Standard Brands, 
Inc. New York. Mr. Varney predicted 
that “food will win the war,” and re- 
viewed the progress of the national nutri- 
tion program toward effecting a well- 
fed nation. Along the nutrition theme, 
the movie, “The Modest Miracle,” was 
shown to the convention. 

During the election of officers the con- 
vention delegation voted to let the pres- 
ent officers stand for another year. Offi- 
cers are: Otto Richter, Richter’s Bakery, 
San Antonio, president; George O. Jones, 
Jones's Fine Bread Co., Waco, vice pres- 
ident; Roy Braden, Braden’s Bakeries, 
Dallas, secretary, and F. H. Eilenberger, 
American Home Bakery, Palestine, treas- 
urer. 

The directors elected were: (wholesal- 
ers), Hoyt Craig, Craig’s Bakery, Cole- 
man; Bill Finney, Finney Bakery, Mc- 
Kinney; Bill Mead, Jr., Mead Bakery, 
Lubbock; Dave Fox, Taystee Bakeries, 


Dallas; E. Perez, LaPerla Bakery, 
Brownsville, and Jake Golman, Oakcliff 
Bakery, Dallas; (retailers), Arthur 


Schneider, Mrs. Schneider's Bakery, San 
Antonio; C. A. Gates, Gates Bakery, 
Corpus Christi; and Mary Sue Duston, 
Purity Bakery, Denton; (allied), Bob 
Ruhe, Standard Brands, Inc., Dallas; 
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Jack Donovan, Pollock Paper & Box 
Co., Dallas; Joe B. Cook, Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, and Charles N. Tunnell, 
The Southwestern Baker, Houston. 

The convention adopted a new consti- 
tution and by-laws and voted to auto- 
matically make the president of the 
Allied Trades Association of Texas a 
director of the Texas Bakers Association. 

¥ ¥ 
Allied Trades Elect 

The Texas Allied Trades Association 
had its election of officers for the next 
term at a luncheon on April 20. Those 
elected were: Joe B. Cook, Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, president; Bob Ruhe, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Dallas, vice president; 
W. E. Deavers, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Dallas, secretary, and Judson Thompson, 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., Dallas, treasurer. 

Directors elected: L. B. House, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Dallas; Ben C. Williams, 
Ben C. Williams Sales Co., Houston; 
Jack Donovan, Pollock Paper & Box 
Co., Dallas; Harry Herlocker, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Greensville; Allen 
Hatley, Universal Mills, Fort Worth; 
Sid Thompson, the Woolen Uniform Co., 
Dallas; Charles Moreland, Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., Dallas, and Blaine Thompson, 
Thompson Brokerage Co., Dallas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOIL MOISTURE CONDITIONS 
GOOD, SAYS CARGILL REPORT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Soil moisture 
conditions in nearly all parts of the 
country are good at this time, according 
to the Cargill crop bulletin. The sub- 
soil is saturated to greater depths than 
has been the case for several years, and 
surface moisture is satisfactory for seed- 
ing and germination. Seeding has been 
delayed by wet fields in sections of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota and in much 
of the eastern states, and the majority 
of the spring wheat and spring sown 





small grain crops are going into the 
ground at a later than normal date. 

Spring wheat seeding is expected to 
be finished by May 1 providing fields dry 
out enough to allow seeding, the bulletin 
states. 
in early, a week of rain and snow seri- 
ously delayed most of the seeding so that 
the bulk of the acreage can be considered 
late. While most of the seeding is no 
later than seeding last year, it still went 
into the ground about two weeks later 
than the optimum seeding date for high- 
est yields; but this can be mitigated by 
a favorable growing season, the release 
points out. 


While considerable acreage went 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARKANSAS BAKERS POSTPONE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION DATE 


Hor Sprines, Ark.—The annual Ar- 
kansas 





Bakers Association convention, 
scheduled to have been held here on April 
22, failed to bring any bakers to the 
meeting. As a result, officials of the 
association said a later date will be 
scheduled. 
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Sun Time Persists 

Small interior mills have been encoun- 
tering some trouble resulting from the 
The Enns Milling 
Kansas, has solved kicks 


change to war time, 
Co., Inman, 
from farmer patrons who persist in go- 
ing by sun time, by working its force in 
two staggered shifts. One goes to work 
an hour earlier to accommodate farmer 
patrons. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The large lot of about 
250,000 bbls sold to a southern chain baker 
late last week was not included in the 
sales percentage of 17%, which is about the 
same as the 18% the previous week, and 
much less than the 51% a year ago. 

Outside of the large sale, and the govern- 
ment bids at the end of the week, business 
is down to a routine basis, with books 
heavy with contracts which buyers are not 
ordering out as rapidly as the millers would 
like. 

Production, as a result, is suffering. Op- 
erations were down to 61% of capacity, 
and at a time when millfeed values are such 
that millers would like to be on a full 
time basis. Clears steady. Export business 
light. 

Quotations, April 25: established brands 
family flour $6.55@6.80, bakers short patent 
$5.50@5.75, 95% $5.835@5.55, straight $5.25@ 
5.45, first clear $3.90@4.10, second, clear 
$3.60@3.85, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 5 quiet, 9 slow and 7 
dull. 


Oklahoma City: Ranging from 75 to 94%, 
sales for state mills averaged 85%, com- 
pared with 18% last week and 31% year 
ago. No exports reported. Bakers took 
54% domestic bookings, balance going to 
family trade. Operation showed improve- 
ment, averaging 65% compared with 60% 
last week and 64% year ago. Prices ad- 
vanced, closing 10@20c higher. Quotations, 
April 25: hard wheat short patent $6.704@ 
7.45, soft wheat short patent $6.70@7.45, 
standard patent $6.40@7.05, bakers extra 
fancy $5.75@5.85, bakers short patent $5.60 
a5.70, bakers standard $5.55@5.65. 


Omaha: Some improvement in_ sales 
which averaged 25% capacity. Directions 
on former contracts steady. Quotations, 


April 25: family fancy short patent $5.85 
@6.15, standard patent $5.35@5.55, bakers 
short patent $5.35@5.55, bakers standard 
patent $5@5.30. 


Wichita: Prices advanced from 10 to 1l5c 
with scattered sales, fair directions and 
with mills operating from 60 to 85%. 

Hutchinson: Buyers again held aloof and 
little new business contracted. Trade con- 
tent to stand on present commitments until 
some of the regulatory question marks are 
answered. Shipping directions fairly satis- 
factory. 

Salina: Demand extremely slow. Prices 
about 10c bbl higher. Shipping directions 
difficult to secure. 

Texas: Wet weather over the territory 
probably helping to hold back improvement 
in flour demand; sales still only 15 or 20% 
of capacity. When farmers can start field 
work, a better outlet is likely. Operations 
probably still average around 50% of ca- 
pacity. Prices about unchanged except 
bakers, 10@15¢ bbl higher. Quotations, 
April 24: family flour 48's, extra high pat- 
ent $6.140@6.90, high patent $5.90@6.40, 
standard bakers 98's $5.80@6.10; first clears, 
sacked, $4.60@4.80, delivered Texas com- 
mon points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Sales indicate rather free 
buying, bookings more than double those 
of preceding week and three times better 
than two weeks ago. No general improve- 
ment in inquiry, however. Government 
buying flour for army and paying better 
price. Understood at least two large bak- 
ing companies bought good-sized lots of 
hard winters over week end. 

Baking trade qt large displays very little 
interest; family trade distributors still out 
of market. A lot of delinquent flour on 
books, and, while mills concentrating on 
getting shipping directions, results to date 
not satisfactory. As a result, northwestern 
mill run far from in keeping with business 
on books. Total new business reported by 
spring wheat milling companies for the 
week ending April 25 around 55% of ca- 
pacity, against 22% week earlier and 31% 
year ago. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation April 28: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Washburn 
Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 

Quotations, April 28: established brands 
of family patent $6.25@6.35, spring first pat- 
ent $6@6.15, standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
fancy clear $5.60@5.70, first clear $5.30@ 
5.40, second clear $3.99@3.95, whole wheat 
$5.60@5.85, graham standard $4.60@5.10. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Market 
declared almost dormant. Sales and_ in- 
quiry very light, prices demoralized, ship- 
ping directions only fair. Good demand for 
spot shipment feed, but on account of light 
running time very little available to apply 
against old contracts. 

Duluth: Quotations, April 25: first pat- 
ent $6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Not even attractive prices in- 
terested buyers; sales of a routine charac- 


ter. Buyers have their needs well covered, 
and bakers and family dealers seem reluc- 
tant to add to their holdings. Directions 
only fair at the best, and all say they can 
be much better. Same true of family 
deliveries. Quotations, April 25: spring top 
patent $5.65@6.15, standard patent $5.45 
@6, first clear $5@5.60, second clear $3.90 
@4.10, family flour $7.70@7.85, hard winter 
short patent $5.50@6, 95% patent $5.40@ 
5.85, first clear $4.40@4.90; soft winter 
short patent $5.50@5.85, standard patent 
$5.30@5.65, first clear $4.65@4.95. 

St. Louis: Practically no change in the 
situation. Buyers standing by awaiting fur- 
ther developments that are anticipated. 
Outside of a few cars that were sold on a 
weak spot in wheat, nothing reported as 
sold. Clears, both soft and hard wheat, 
no exception, as there is no demand for 
same. Shipping instructions show some im- 
provement. Quotations, April 25: soft wheat 
short patent $6.05@6.60, straight $5.30@5.80, 
first clear $4.50@5, hard wheat short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.80, 95% $5.20@5.55, first clear 
$4.10@4.50, spring wheat top patent $5.30 
@5.90, standard patent © $5.25@5.60, first 
clear $5@5.45. 

Toledo: Sales continue slow, not surpris- 
ing considering recent consistent weakness 
in wheat market, relatively heavy book- 
ings previously made, delayed shipments 
and the falling off in baking business. Ob- 
vious fact is large crop of new wheat is 
imminent with inadequate storage facili- 
ties in sight. Millers want to get all flour 
ground out before start of new crop and 
while feed prices are high. They want 
directions. Output slipping in many cases. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, April 24, was $1.17% 
@1.17%, or 3%c under Chicago May future 
and 6c under Chicago July, now beginning 
to be basis of bidding. Quotations, April 
24: soft winter wheat standard patent $5.50 
@5.70; locally made springs, high gluten 
$6.45, bakers patent $6.20, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $6.10, in 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo or mill. All prices 10c up on ad- 
vance in wheat April 24. 

Cincinnati: Demand continues to be very 
quiet, with no change in the prices. Sup- 
plies very adequate. Quotations, April 25: 
spring short patent family $6.50, standard 
patent $646.25, first clear $5@5.25, hard 
winter short patent family $6@6.25, stand- 
ard patent $5.50, first clear $5@5.25, soft 
winter patent family $5.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.50@4.75. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo; Somewhat of an improvement 
in sales, but buyers disappointed in the 
volume and also in the character. New 
contracts mostly of a pickup character and 
spotty. Some areas of Buffalo distribution 
were fairly well represented, while others 
went along on present stocks. Trade still 
fairly well booked and there is nothing in 
the news to excite them beyond filling out 
stocks. Production continues very light, but 
directions which have been dragging for 
some time have also improved and _ less 
pressure required to induce buyers to order 
out the flour. The trade is looking for a 
decided pickup in directions in May. First 
clears unchanged. Prices also remained un- 
changed. Foreign trade uneventful. 

Quotations, April 25: spring fancy patent 
$8.20@8.30 bbl, top bakery patent $6.55@ 
6.65, standard patent $6.45@6.55, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears $5.75 
a@ 5.85, soft winter short patent $6.80@6.90, 
pastry $5.65@5.75. 

New York: Situation little changed; dull- 
ness continues to dominate market, with 
slight business on wheat-upturn in middle 
of week. Generally, jobbing and baking 
trade too stocked to take advantage of 
immediate delivery prices, and too uncer- 
tain of conditions and consumption for 120- 
day business. Sales chiefly confined to small 
lots with anything over 1,000 bbls definitely 
the exception even for firms accustomed to 
dealing in large amounts. Trade pessi- 
mistic over long period of stagnation, and 
slowness of shipping directions adds to 
gloom, with this difficulty in getting flour 
out in contract time working against im- 
mediate delivery business since buyers real- 
ize that even the discounts of 10@40c which 
are*varyingly made for it will lose much of 
their advantage when carrying charges are 
added. The difficulty in obtaining ware- 
house permits is a further hazard to doing 
business. The tight situation on clears is 
of interest and in line with the stiff feed 
prices; few mills had any to offer and it 
was chiefly on this grade that the interest 
was shown. 

So light was the interest that many quo- 
tations were scarcely an indication of what 
mills would take on actual offers. Prices 
for 120-day shipment (unless otherwise 
specified), April 25: spring high glutens 
$6.45@6.75, standard patents $6.05@6.35, im- 
mediate shipment $5.95@6.10; clears, imme- 
diate and deferred, $5.85@6.05; Texas high 
glutens $5.9546.10, Kansas high glutens 
$6.05@6.30, immediate $5.80@6.10, 95's $5.85 
@6.15, immediate $5.70@5.90, clears $5@ 
5.25, soft winter straights $5.70@6.25. 

Boston: New business again scarce and 
the trade held back to await the message 
of the President on price ceilings. Bread 
bakers apprehensive, since they state that 
selling prices are now too low and they are 
uncertain of their ability to make a fair 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











————__| 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ilb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.65@ 6.16 $6.00@ 6.15 $....@.... $5.30@ 5.90 $6.55@ 6.65 %$6.45@ 6.75 $6.70@ 6.95 $6.30@ 6.45 $6.45@ 6.60 «++-@ 6.50 $6.35@ 6.95 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.45@ 6.00 5.80@ 5.90 oe Pee 5.25@ 5.60 6.45@ 6.55 5.95@ 6.10 6.45@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.30 6.30@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.05@ 6.35 
Spring first clear ........... 5.00@ 5.60 5.30@ 5.40 Rae” eA 5.00@ 5.45 5.75@ 5.85 5.85@ 6.05 ee Stee 5.70@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.20 5.00@ 5.25 oe 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.50@ 6.00 et 5.50@ 5.75 5.40@ 5.80 ee 5.80@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.55 6.05@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 - ae ® 6% 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.40@ 5.85 oe 5.35@ 5.55 5.20@ 5.55 . ere 5.85@ 6.15 6.15@ 6.40 5.90@ 6.05 6.10@ 6.30 ....@ 5.50 5.60@ 5.99 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.40@ 4.90 -@.... 3.90@ 4.10 4.10@ 4.50 coe Does t5.00@ 5.25 eek sere cece Quen. ere Jere 5.00@ 5.25 @... 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.50@ 5.85 oo Doses oe @Deeoee 6.05@ 6.60 6.80@ 6.90 osne@eoce 6.60@ 7.30 sweet b 6:00 5.70@ 5.90 «++-@ 5.50 6. 35 a 7.05 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.30@ 5.65 . eer oo @ucee 5.30@ 5.80 ccve@ecss t5.70@ 6.25 *5.20@ 5.55 *5.25@ 5.80 5.50@ 5.70 5.25@ 5.50 @ 6.35 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65@ 4.95 cove Boose oot @ee.. 4.50@ 5.00 cece Dees ccoe Doers -@.. cece @.uee 5.30@ 5.50 4.50@ 4.75 8454 5.75 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.25@ 4.40 4.10@ 4.50 ae aR wees @ 4.95 oeee@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 ‘l@ 5.10 4.60@ 4.75 i ee 4. oe 4.25 @... 
Rye flour, dark ........+++6- 3.40@ 3.80 YS 2 eee eee o0ee@ 4,25 .+@ 4.55 ee -@ 4.40 +++@.... -@.... --@ 3.50 Beas 
Seattle (98’s) 8. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Senneine Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipg 
Family patent ...... $7.10@7.25 $8.20@8.40 eee $7.00@ 7.15 $6.20@ 6.40 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... . 28s 6d 
Soft winter straight... 5.60@5.70 ....@.... Montana ...... 6.65@ 6.80 5.90@ 6.10 Spring second pat. ‘. @4.50 ... = Ont. 90% patentstt$5. 40@5. 50 
ME ole was che 5.60@5.75 6.20@5.40 Spring first clear{. @3.40 --@... 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William baste. 198-ib jutes. ttSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes, 


Tuesday prices. tDeferred. 





profit if present prices continue. Those who 
are booked ahead express their intention to 
clean up present holdings before entering 
the market again, while those few who are 
not covered for any length of time seem 
content to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for the present. Mills hungry for  busi- 
ness and quoted prices 20@25c below cur- 
rent quotations for prompt shipment. Sales 
volume unusually low and minimum car lots 
all that could be uncovered. Family sales 
dull, while shipping directions show only 
slight improvement. Prices quoted by mills 
5@10c lower. Quotations, April 25: spring 
high glutens $6.65@6.80, short patents $6.45 
@6.60, standard patents $6.30@6.45, first 
clears $6.05@6.20; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.30@6.45, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.30; Texas short patents $6.35@6.45, stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.30; soft winter patents 
$5.70@5.90, straights $5.50@5.70, clears $5.30 
@ 5.50. 


Baltimore: Quotations on all grades 10c 
bbl lower as demand shows little change; 
receipts, 15,872 bbls, a decrease of 1,658 
bbls from last week. Quotations, April 25: 
spring first patent $6.70@6.95 standard 
$6.45@6.65, hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.55, 95% $6.15@6.40, soft winter short 


patent $6.60@7.30, straight $5.20 @5.55. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and ir- 
regular due largely to fluctuating levels 
on wheat. Prices show a slight net de- 
cline on most grades. Little improvement 
to the demand, jobbers and bakers being 
pretty well supplied for near wants and 
operating only as impelled by actual ne- 
cessity. Quotations, April spring wheat 
short patent $6.30@6.45 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.30, first spring clear $5.70@ 
5.90, hard winter short patent $6.05@6.25, 
95% $5.90@6.05, soft winter straights $5.25 
@5.80. 


Pittsburgh: Sales 
Shipping directions 
sumers well stocked; 
buying hand to mouth. General market 
tone slow, desultory. Little interest in 
future buying on part of any type bakers. 
Southwestern hard winters best sellers, due 
to sharp differential over spring wheat flour. 
Demand for soft winters improved with 
eake, pastry bakers buying rather freely. 
Family flour sales moderate. Better grades 
of clears in active demand. Prices un- 
changed. Improved demand for bakers’ 
products, despite minor price adjustments 
upward, 

Quotations, April spring short patent 
$6.40@ 6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.30, stand- 
ard patent $5.95@6.10, low protein hard 
winter standard patent $5.85@6, spring 
clears $6.05@6.360, soft winters $4.90@5.10. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales showed slight im- 
provement, although buying scattered and 
in very limited quantity. Some buyers take 
attitude that reduction in prices put flour 
on basis to make purchases for prompt 
delivery attractive. Most sales prompt to 
60 days’ shipment. Southwestern hard wheat 


25: 


lots, 
con- 


limited to small 
lagging. Larger 


retail bakery trade 


25: 


flours met with best demand, particularly 
from baking and jobbing trades. Northern 
spring wheats very quiet, traders showing 


distinct unwillingness to purchase at pres- 
ent price relationship to southwestern flours. 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast flour sales of 
limited quantity, principally for prompt or 
near-by delivery. Prices 5@10c bbl higher. 
Shipping directions well maintained. Bread 
and cake production better. 

Quotations, April hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, fancy 
clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.95, second 
clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.85@6.10, bakers short patent $5.60 
@5.85, 959% $5.40@5.60, first clear $4.35@ 
4.95, second clear $3.95@4.25; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.80, straight $5.45@ 
5.80, first clear $4.55@4.90. 

Atlanta: New business still in narrow 
rut. Blenders satisfied, bookings and trad- 
ing with them about nil. Shipping direc- 
tions from them slow to just fair. Sales 
of family flour continue near zero, but de- 
liveries fairly good for a change. Whole- 
salers, generally pretty well booked, trying 
to liquidate and not even interested in ‘“‘bar- 
gains."" Some feel they have taken loss on 
present bookings, but majority still “ahead 
of game" and general belief is that market 
is going down. Trading with bakers fair, 
scattered, mostly small amounts. Movement 
of flour on contract fair to pretty good. 
Prices unchanged, 10c higher, 5c lower for 
spot and 30c lower for 120 days. 


25: 


Quotations, April 25: 


spring wheat bakers 


PACIFIC COAST 


short patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent Seattle: Market remains very quiet, new 
$6.40@6.50, straight $6.30@6.40, first bakery business booked reported the lightest in 
clear $5.90@6.15; hard wheat family short many months. With prices declining buy- 
patent $6.95@7.15, fancy patent $6.55@6.75, ers not showing any interest, as they are 
standard patent $6.55@6.75, special or low well booked ahead for the next 60 days at 
grade $6.15@6.35, 95% $6.50@6.70; bakery least. Shipping instructions have been very 
short patent $6@6.30, standard patent $5.90 slow, even the flour sold to the govern- 
@6.20, straight $5.80@6.10, first bakery ment is slow moving out; mills have had 


clear $5.60; 
$5.25@5.40, 

second 
wheat family 
$6.60@ 6.80, 
special or low grade $6.20@6.40; 


bulk; 


patent 
6.80, 


hard wheat 
bulk; first clear 
clear $4.35@4.50, 


low protein 95% 
$4.55 @4.70, 
bulk; 
short patent $7@7. 
standard patent $6.60@ 


soft 


20, fancy 


existent, although 
$1.25 per bbl. 


soft Quotations, f.o.b. S 


to curtail production to near the 50% 
capacity level on this account. 
South American business 
the subsidy 


of 
Central and 
practically non- 
remains at 


eattle or Tacoma, April 


wheat short patent, bulk basis, $5.60@5.70; 25: family patent $7.10@7.25, bluestem $7@ 
soft wheat 95% $5.35@5.45, bulk; straight 7.20, straight soft white $5.60@5.70, pastry 
$5.25@5.35, bulk; fancy cut-off, $4.90@5,  $5.60@5.75, Dakota $7@7.15, Montana $6.65 
bulk; first clear $4.65@4.75, bulk; second @6.80. 
clear $4.40@4.50, bulk; Pacific Coast soft . . - 
wheat 95% $5.75@5.90, bulk, all-rail, f.0.b. eee, Camas Suteme teniines 
Atlanta; self-rising family flour quoted 25c Ses. eee eee See Se eee 
higher , buyers out of market, and most of domes- 
. tic trade booked well ahead. No new ex- 
Nashville: New business limited to only port business. Shipping instructions very 
an occasional lot or two for ‘fill-in pur- slow, especially on government business, 
poses as blenders are carrying fair stocks which is moving out very slowly. Some 
and have approximately 30 days’ supply mills have cut down on operations. In- 
booked. Business to the merchants, job- terior mills continue to grind at lively 
bers and retailers in the South and South- schedule, some having more storage room 


east has shown some improvement. 
of special 
lots, 


Bakers 


grades but 


picked up a few lots 


booked no large 


very slowly. 


as they Quotations, April 2 


available, but new business coming through 


5: soft wheat straights, 


have their requirements still booked ahead f.o.b. Nashville, $5.65@5.80; f.0.b. Kansas 
and they have more or less assumed the City common $5.15@5.25; f.o.b. mill, all 
watching and waiting attitude. Shipping Montana $6.10@6.30; bluestem bakers, un- 
directions fair to fairly good. Prices about bleached $6.05@6.25; bluestem bakers $5.85 
10c higher. @6.05, Big Bend bluestem $5.80@6, cake 

Quotations, April 25: soft winter wheat $7.35@7.55, pastry $5@5.20, pie $5@5.20, 
short patent $6.35@7.05, standard patent fancy hard wheat clears $5.40@5.60; whole 
$6.05@6.35, fancy patent $5.75@6.05, clears wheat, 100% $5.65@5.85, graham $4.95@ 
$5.45@5.75, hard winter wheat short patent 5.15, cracked wheat $5.15@5.35. 


$5.90@6.30, 
spring wheat short patent $6.35@6.95, stand- 


standard patent ’ 


5.60@5.90, San Francisco: 


business done at 





Prices steady, 
slightly 


but some 
lower than going 








ard patent $6.05@6.35. levels. While demand is generally slow, 
> 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago ianme City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July ay July May July May July 
April 22 114% 116% 121% 123% 119% 114% aae Sone 1135 114% 
April 23 113% 116 120% 122% 111% 114 113 114 
April 24 114% 117 121% 123% 113% 115% 113% 114% 
April 25 115. 117 121% 123% 114 116% 113% 114% 
April 27 112% 114% 119 121% 111% 113% 112 113 
April 28 112% 114% 118% 120% 1114 113% * cone 111% 112 
Seattle pes Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
April 22 97 soos 97 98% 79% 80% sos ees eee 
April 23 97 96% 98% 79% 80% 
April 24 97 97 98% 79% 80% e ° 
April 2 97 97 98% 79% 80% 
April 27 weary ake 79% 80% 
April 28 79% 80% . 
—CORN. r OAT! 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 22 80 82% 86% 89% 82% 84% 55% 56 51% 52% 
April 23 79 81% 85% 88% 81% 83% 55% 55% 50% 52 
April 24 78% 81% 85% 88% 81% 835% 55% 555% 51% 52% 
April 25 78% 81% 85% 88% 81% 83% 56% 56 52 52% 
April 27 78 80% 84% 87% 80% 83% 56% 55% 51% 52 
April 28 77% 80% 83% 86% 80% 82% 55% 55% 51% 51% 
¢ RYE FLAXSEED————.. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 22 75% 78% 72% 74% 253 255 252% oes 59 61% 
April 23 74% 77% 71 73% 252 253% 252 ae 58% 61% 
April 24 75 78% 71 73% 251 253 251 58% 60% 
April 25 75% 78% 70% 73% 250% 251% 250% eee 58% 61 
April 27 74% 77% 69% 72% 248 250 248 sees 58% 60% 
April 2 73% 76% 68% 71% 246% 248% 246% eee 58 60% 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


sacks, f.o.b. at 


indicated points: 


Chicago eer me City st. ‘ous Buffalo 
i, Sh ERT $....@42.00 $. _— ecook $. $....@39.50 
Hard winter bran ....... -.@42.00 @ 38. PP 4 38. 15 39. teas. ‘00 Tr ORT TE 
Standard middlings* --@42.00 +. @36.50 -@.... 39.75@40.00 - @39.50 
Flour middlingst ....... -- @41.00 Te ee 39.00@ 39.50 40.25@ 40.50 - @39.00 
POP rere ere «- @O4L.00 ....@3680 ....@.... - @41.00 - @36.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
I, ORR a one's cs besecs +--+ @40.50 $47.00@47.50 $50.00@51.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... oa Mace 47.00@47.50 ....@.... — ee ocee@ ccc. 
Soft winter bran ........ i X weer eer ree fee -@43.50 44.00@45.00 
Standard middlings* @40.00 45.00@46.00 48.00@48.50 «++ +@43.00 cee cece 
Flour middlingst ....... @37.50 40.50@41.00 48.50@49.00 43.75@44.00 45.00@46.00 
WO OO as cvesnssecccses -@37.00 40.50@41.00 . ee | ee $9008 04s 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ED cae ag Oks $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
*Winnipeg ........ «+++ @28.00 «+++ @29.00 ee eee 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, June shipment. 


interest has improved and bakers are show- 
ing some inclination to buy: Deliveries 
continue fair. Quotations, April 25: east- 
ern family patents $8.40@8.60, California 
family patents $8.20@8.40, Oregon-Wash- 
ington bluestem blends $5.80@6, northern 
hard wheat patents $5.80@6, pastry £5.20@ 
5.40, Dakota standard patents $6.20 16.40, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $5.80@6, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.10@6.30, Montana 
standard patents $5.90@6.10, California 
bluestem patents $5.50@5.70, California 
pastry $5@5.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 


Sales of spring wheat 
flour small. Most buyers have stocks on 
hand. Lists unchanged, but considerably 


less than these prices have been accepted 
on desirable business. Quotations, Apri! 25: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's jute, car lots, net cash, track, 
Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour ex- 
cellent. The British ministry of food again 
in the market, and placed a_ substantial 
amount of business. Orders spread over an 
increased number of mills. Sales also made 
to the West Indies and more business could 
be done in those markets if shipping was 
not so scarce. Mills confining sales there 


to 60 days. Prices unchanged. Quotations, 
April 25: vitaminized flour for shipment to 
the United Kingdom, 28s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b. seaboard, Montreal; 28s 94 
United States ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour unchanged. 


A small amount of business being done in 
pure winters and there is perhaps slichtly 
more blended flour moving. Business is 
curtailed by scarcity of wheat and conse- 
quent high prices. West Indies, a recular 
buyer of Canadian winter wheat flour, is 
getting little nowadays due to lack of 
cargo space and the fact that prices are 


too high for that market. Values have in- 
creased since week ago. Quotations, April 
25: pure Ontario winters $5.40@5.50 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills operating 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, to keep 
up with new export business in flour. Large 
and small mills alike busy on orders from 
United Kingdom. Imported cereals division 
of the British Ministry of Food has heen 
a heavy buyer of both wheat and wheat 
flour during April with last week’s pur- 
chases of flour alone probably totaling in 
excess of 2,500,000 bus in terms of wheat. 


Flour sales alone for first 25 days of April 
equivalent to roughly § 8,000,000 bus of 
wheat. So far this month wheat and flour 


sales combined exceed more than 33,000,000 


bus. Domestic sales of wheat moderate, 
with supplies moving freely. Quotations, 
April 25: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: There is no improvement in 


the export picture. Freight space, almost 
nonexistent save to countries along this 
coast, together with a general lack of in- 


terest, 
tion. 
In the domestic hard wheat flour t 
top patents have returned to their a 
tomed place at the top of the housewi 
buying list. This means that public recep- 
tion of the new vitamin B grind has been 
much below expectations. In some quar- 


is responsible for the current posi- 
rade 
us- 


fe's 


ters the blame for the lack of public de- 
mand for the new flour is placed at the 
door of one of the big chain stores which 
conducted an intensive advertising cam- 


paign claiming the new grind as an 4ll- 
purpose flour. However, the housewife soon 


found out that it could not be used in 
making cakes, etc., and quickly switched 
back to patents. 

First patents on a cash car basis are 


steady at $5.40 in cotton 98’s while bakers’ 
patents and the vitamin grind are offered 
at $4.90 on the same basis. 

The situation in regard to pastry flour 
is different. Supplies of Ontario pastry aré 
getting more difficult to obtain because 
farmers in the East will not sell their 
wheat with a $1.26 bu price ceiling. it is 
estimated that if Ontario wheat had to be 
purchased by the mills at this price, the 
cost laid down here would be $9@10 bbl 
compared with the current price of $7.6. 
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‘MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 28 


Minneapolis: Very quiet; edge is off de- 
mand for spot supplies; undertone weaker; 
no marked increase in offerings, however. 
Production for next few weeks believed 
under contract; mill quotations for June 
shipment; jobbers declare they could still 
probably get $3@3.50 ton premium over 
June basis for spot feed, although under- 
standing is bran was offered at $40.50 and 
midds. at $41, Chicago, without takers, 
equivalent to about $38 and $38.50 here; 
for June shipment mills ask $34.50 for 
pran, $36.50 for midds. and red dog. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand; prices 
down $2 on each class; bran $1.95@2 per 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.97% @2.02%, 
shorts $2@2.05. 

Omaha: Demand 
quotations lower; std. bran $37.25, pure 
bran $37.50, brown shorts $38, gray shorts 
and flour midds. $38.50, red dog $40. 


Wichita: Slow; supply limited for imme- 
diate delivery and with plenty for future 


good; offerings light; 


delivery; trend weak; bran $38@39, shorts 
$38@ 39.50. 
Hutchinson: Draggy; trend steady; sup- 


ply adequate; bran $38, mill run $38.25, 

gray shorts $38.50 (Kansas City basis). 
Salina: Demand has been good, but now 

tapering off; trend lower; supply adequate; 


basis Kansas City: std. bran $37.25@37.75, 
gray shorts $37.75 @38.25. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend lower; supply 
slightly more plentiful; wheat bran $41.60 
@42, eray shorts $43.60@44, white shorts 
$46@47, car lots, delivered Texas common 


points or Galveston domestic rate. 
Chicago: Good considering limited sup- 
plies; trend firm; offerings scarce; spring 
and hard winter bran $42, std. midds. $42, 
flour midds. $41, red dog $41. 
St. Louis: Bran $39.75@40, pure bran $40 


@40.25, gray shorts $40.25@40.50, brown 
shorts $39.75@40, red dog $41. 
Toledo: Reached highest level of crop 


on bran during week, then slipped slightly. 


Mills now offering more freely, following 
very scant supplies when qoutations for 
“quick” shipment withdrawn. Soft winter 


wheat bran $42.50@43.25, mixed feed $42.75, 
flour midds. $42, std. $39@39.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair, with prices 
easier and offerings a little freer; bran 
$43.50, gray shorts $43.75@44, brown $43. 
Buffalo: Demand continues considerably 
in excess of supplies, as output continues 
light; trend firm; supply light; bran $39.50, 
std. midds. $39.50, flour midds. $39, second 
clear $40, red dog $36.50, heavy mixed feeds 
$38.50 

New York: Weak; trend unsettled; sup- 
ply extremely light; all prices nominal, 
prompt delivery, bran $48@48.50, std. midds. 
$47@47.50, flour midds. $42, red dog $42. 
Boston: Buying eased off as the trade 
caught up on present needs and supplies 
were uncovered from the various domestic 
Sources. Mills more anxious to sell than 
in previous weeks. Deferred shipment quot- 
ed at a discount, but buyers not interested. 
No offerings from Canada. Western sup- 
pliers quoted bran $1 per ton below Buf- 
falo, but were 50c higher on midds; std. 
bran $50@51, std. midds. $48@48.50, flour 
midds. $48.50@49, mixed feed $44, and red 
dog $40.50. 


Baltimore: Good; trend easier; supply 
light; std. bran $40.50, pure soft winter 
bran $41, std. midds. 


midds. $40, flour 
$37.50, red dog $37. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. $47@47.50, pure spring 
$47@47.50, hard winter $47@ 47.50, soft win- 
ter nominal; midds., std. $45@46, flour 
$40.50@41, red dog $40.50@41. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher and firm; 
Sik en ample; spring bran $46.50, red dog 

50. 

Nashville: Demand exceptionally light 
ue to higher prices and the fact that 
farmers and feeders are using such substi- 
tutes as soybean meal, brewers’ and distill- 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


ers’ grains, government ground wheat, 
which are excellent feedstuffs and which 
are much cheaper. Offerings of bran and 
shorts are limited, as millers are running 
only part time; bran $44@45, gray shorts 
$45@46. 

Atlanta: Light; 
supply ample; bran 
shorts $47.25@50, std. 
rye midds. $39.25@40, 

Seattle: Slow; trend 
fair; $30@31. 

Portland: 
$33, midds. $35. 

Ogden: Demand stronger on 
ket, lack of flour specifications cutting 
down supplies; mills continue’ work at ca- 
pacity, five days weekly. Poultry feed 
trade excellent. To Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers: red bran and mill run $32, blended 
$32, white $32.50, midds. $38.50, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run $37, blended $37, white $37.50, 
midds. $43.50 per ton. California prices: 
red bran and mill run $39, blended $39, 
white $39.50, midds. $45.50, car lots, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Fran- 
cisco shipments 50c under Los Angeles. 


San Francisco: Market tone firmer, with 
offerings light and demand improved; Kan- 
sas bran, $49@49.50. Utah-Idaho: red mill 
run $36@36.50, blended $36@36.50, white 
$36.50 @37. Oregon-Washington: red mill 
run $34.50@35, std. $35@35.50, white $35.50 
@36, white bran $37.50@38, midds. $39@ 
39.50, shorts $38@38.50. Montana: bran 
and mill run $39@39.50. California: blended 
mill run $35@35.50, white $35.50@36. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $46, local midds. $41, 
local mill run $36. 


Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
good; supplies insufficient; although produc- 
tion is at a high point the domestic market 
could absorb more; relative cheapness of 
millfeed making it popular; only limited 
quantities permitted to go for export; prices 
in U. S. markets about $15 ton over what 
sellers are obtaining in Canada. For do- 
mestic values to buyers deduct $4.50 ton, 
amount of freight subsidy, from the follow- 
ing prices: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand good and, apart from 
a few carloads moving from Alberta mills to 
British Columbia, all supplies are moving 
to feeding interests in eastern Canada. 
Stocks moving freely with no accumulation 
of supplies; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
to ease off. Floor supplies ample for all 
needs and there is no great difficulty in 
replacing stocks. Situation is in sharp 
contrast to conditions which prevailed on 
this market only a month age when de- 
mand was heavy and supplies scarce. Prices 
unchanged, cash car quotations being: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80. 
Feed flour is still almost an unknown com- 
modity and there is a spread of $11@12 
for this product over other millfeed due 
to the freight differential. 


trend continues strong; 
$47.50@48.25, gray 
midds. $46.50@47, 
red dog $48.20@51. 


stronger; supply 


Mill run $31, bran $32, shorts 


rising mar- 
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Minneapolis: Rye millers report another 
very quiet week, sales close to minimum. 
A little more interest on part of buyers, 
however, which might lead to better busi- 
ness soon. Pure white rye flour $4.10@ 
4.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, pure medium $3.80@4.30, and pure 
dark $3.30@3.60. 

Cincinnati: 
steady; white 
dark $3.50. 

Chicago: Another quiet week, with only, 
widely scattered small sales reported; white 
patent $4.25@4.40, medium $4.05@4.20, dark 
$3.40 @ 3.80. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5@5.30, medium $4.75@5, dark $4@4.25. 

Portland: Wisconsin pure straight $6.15 
@6.25, pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, medium 


Demand 
$4@4.25, 


rather poor; trend 
medium $3.75@4, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date April 25, and corresponding date of a 














year ago: 
7—Wheat—, -———Corn—, -—-Oats——, -—-Rye—, --Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
NR ie hid o. 6 xt-wd 0. 7,244 147 631 717 10 13 110 87 234 1 
LEO COR 7,368 3,451 8,563 1,926 325 189 3,610 123 149 101 
_ = eer 418 130 310 ca na 91 “- ss ae s 
= ae 11,366 8,978 12,900 12,941 1,510 893 4,594 1,578 316 349 
J Sere i : 187 sie ss <- 134 ; eA ag 
hos oon 5 170 135 2 2 4 5 2 2 270 180 
EN SRO tame 33,299 19,310 4,727 2,983 232 182 1,511 616 658 449 
Fort Worth ........... 9,643 17,324 514 704 111 104 15 1 53 14 
= Se Gem 4,727 394 be 27 sa a” ‘it a uF: 
Hutchinson re ee ee 8,947 6,483 rae e ad = - ae 
Indfanapolis .......... 1,321 1,272 2,867 1,251 285 305 104 90 - , 
i 2a 34,016 25,230 6,190 7,430 106 34 383 280 269 27 
 areseeeerees 2,712 438 1,382 3,506 103 37 1,101 81 775 857 
Minneapolis ........... 36,419 24,168 4,087 10,168 960 1,088 4,935 1,711 2,770 2,665 
New Orleans .......... 1,684 56 182 167 5 83 be 1 . a 
SS SR peeee 511 uw 221 8 18 8 1 39 eo é 
Omaha hice hake bose 12,927 6,614 7,616 12,536 253 18 170 1 213 3 
+ eae 848 530 549 243 ms 3 on ok 156 85 
Philadelphia .......... 1,980 56 538 189 8 13 46 1 2 2 
ES Ep eereaer 5,016 5,016 4,476 911 108 116 524 7 29 14 
Mex City ............ 1,066 613 1,553 1,512 83 37 = 1 21 6 
SP SOGGBM oo. cece ee 5,448 3,548 863 2,307 152 111 6 8 13 6 
ME secs s-es.000 6,543 3,638 a 1 ae ‘ re 24 
te ae - 103 as 104 oa 
OP Pens bt es ess oes 173 433 : 126 os 56 58 
| a ae 193,673 117,713..58,394 59,529 4,399 3,330 17,350 4,627 6,010 4,759 


v 


v 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


Display Want 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
































Vv Vv v 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
¥ Vv 
CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED—STATE BY EXPERIENCED MAN IN ELOUR 
age and give full particulars, references mill offices handling yields, pay rolls, 
salary expected, etc. ‘Address 5554 The transit, etc; am of deferred draft; also 
y . 4 : { ’ experienced in commercial feed sales. Ad- 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn dress 5570, The Northwestern Miller, 
WANTED—BY KANSAS MILL, REPRE- Minneapolis, Minn. 
sentation family flour North Carolina, 
South Carolina and north Georgia; com- FLOUR SALESMAN WITH FOLLOWING 
mission basis. Address Walnut Creek among car buying bakers and jobbing 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. trade in states of° Maryland, Virginia, 





dark rye $5.65@5.75, 
ent $6.40@6.50. 

Baltimore: Quotations on 
per bbl lower; No. 2 rye 
little changed; rye flour, dark to white, 
$4.40@5.10 bbl; No. 2 rye, 90@95c bu; rye 
stock in local elevators increased 992 bus 
during the week to a total of 113,018 bus. 

Buffalo: Demand somewhat’ improved; 
trend steady; supply ample; dark $4.55, me- 
dium $5.05, white $5.25. 

New York: Sales lacking, with 
showing no interest; pure white 
$4.50@5. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c. Sales and 
shipping instructions good; pure white flour 


Wisconsin white pat- 


rye flour 10c 
steady; demand 


buyers 
patents, 


$4.95 bbl, medium $4.75, dark $4.25, rye 
meal $4.55. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; market 


slightly easier; offerings ample; 
ent $4.60@4.75. 


white pat- 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

-—-Week ending— 
April18 April 25 
Five mills 13,240 *13,190 


*Four mills. 





NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attachell subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 








Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Mi Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The North Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 
Name 
Address 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 








Delaware and Washington, D. C. Will 
deliver the goods for reputable mill. Ad- 
dress 5571, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5532, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANT TO MAKE CONNECTION WITH 


mill that can use what I have to offer 
in the way of ability, experience and 
knowledge in the management and de- 


velopment of sales; have been sales man- 
ager of long established business for the 
last 15 years and have good reason for 
making change; know trade in central, 
eastern and southeastern states which I 
have been actively calling on for years; 
would consider position at mill or in the 
field, or combination of both. Address 
5567, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v nen eran enmrand 











WANTED—10-FT DIAMETER FOUR-PAN 
Noxon steam drier; must be in good 
condition ready to operate; state price 
and location of equipment. Address 6566, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


ONE 4x6 N & M SIFTER AND ONE 6x12; 
four stands of 7x24-inch N & M rolls; 
three N & M purifiers, 27x76-inch; one 
N & M bran packer; equipment as good 
as new. F. W. Mann, box 67, East St. 


Louis, Ill. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


94,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACM 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT, 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 24, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











ee 120,010 531 1,145 2,753 
Private terminals - 6 43 4 

M.S ackanewe 120,010 531 1,188 2,757 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,021 ee 80 56 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

rer 17,361 . 19 $1 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
WROEOTER. ccc vevece 1,024 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

TORS .cccsece 160,239 531 1,287 2,893 
FORE DOO ssécnss 118,979 969 1,554 1,060 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,463 


43 190 116 
Pacific seaboard.. 33 or is 5 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VQUOTE ccccccse 





WORE vccvicns 7,506 4% 201 125 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


RE . Sees teies 12,520 161 331 174 

_.. Serr rare. 115 6 168 122 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

Pr rrere 79 17 3 
Pacific seaboard. . 17 25 2 

TORI. ccescess 12,730 167 541 301 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 24, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar..174,194 1,724 14,620 16,565 
Pacific seaboard... 2,065 : 272 114 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
oo , pee 460 as 199 138 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 24, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..136,002 1,847 16,245 14,922 
Pacific seaboard... 1,538 -* 212 7 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOROTE. cucsscce 3,052 1 174 53 


Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 25, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinft, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 207 140 2,262 277 se 
ERUE ic ecee< e° 574 129 4 7 
Indianapolis .. are 25 448 152 
Kansas City .. os 660 660 92 
Milwaukee .... 7 oe 188 2 oe 
Minneapolis o. 1,309 446 381 125 
Omaha ....... a 90 673 138 a0 
PORTO avewurs 41 56 974 18 17 
Sioux City ... us 42 136 18 2 
St. Joseph ... eo 28 244 186 2 
Oe. BE esas 137 108 447 88 24 
Wichita ..... ee 149 es 

Co ees 392 3,181 6,607 1,356 175 

Sea board— 
Galveston ... o« 157 94 > 
Mow Terk ..« , 3364 620 s 6 
Philadelphia 25 64 5 2 

err 149 *S41 13 Ss e. 

Grand totals 541 4,022 175 
Last week ... 550 3,490 7, 196 
Last year .... 621 5,946 3,9: 370 





*675,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 





Chicago ..... 106 379 857 408 146 
oo ee 746 195 “a ~ 
Indianapolis .. ee 5 300 92 9 
Kansas City .. 108 320 15 72 
Milwaukee... 4 a 28 17 1 
Minneapolis .. 70 718 400 275 87 
BO es 67 606 132 o* 
Peoria ....... 35 88 443 22 11 
Sioux City .. act 293 119 
St. Joseph ... 9s 104 160 44 as 
i. Se a a-vs 94 88 357 71 11 
NOOR Se sex, es 147 
Totals 417 2,955 3.880 1,133 265 
Seaboard 
New York ... =r 811 ee << 
Philadelphia .. e* 11 3 3 
0. ee 3 3 
Grand totals. 417 3,883 1,133 265 
Last week ... 446 4,370 1,058 258 
Last year .... 471 3.123 754 292 





*811,000 bus bonded, tSome allowance 
should be made for duplication. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
25, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ly 





Baltimore ..... 1,011 
ee 1,222 ee oh ae 
Buffalo ....... 4,109 $6 i 147 
co err 746 . 
cs - 77 
New York ... 762 ° 
(. Pre 160 
Philadelphia .. 448 
WO dco tas 8,713 os cm 147 77 


Last week .... 9,695 <s 320 87 
Last year as 


308 1,141 194 
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Do You Know that 










Y/ 
<—ExRA Fancy —S 


offer IO Kinds and 
Granulations of 

WHOLE WHEAT 

FLOURS? 


5 
THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 





Dehoit, Mich. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK” 


> 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


e 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed i respects dard 
panes ooneegd my yhy Medley Be a4 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 














SEMOLINA MARKETS 


rae 





Minneapolis: Not only is there little or 
no inquiry, but shipping directions scarce 
prices badly demoralized. Occasional ¢a; 
lot sale reported, but usually at basis well 
under mill asking prices. Fancy No, | 
semolina $6@6.15 bbl, bulk, f.0.b. Minne. 
apolis, standard No. 1 $5.70@5.85, and gran. 
ular $5.60@5.75. 

In the week ended April 25, nine Minne. 
apolis and interior mills made 53,724 pbis 
durum products, against 60,647, made py 
eight mills in the previous week. : 


Philadelphia: Offerings moderate but am- 
ple; trade quiet; prices show little change: 
No. 1 durum semolina, $6.45 bulk. 

Chicago: A continued quiet demand, and 
also a slowing up in shipping dire tions: 
No. 1 semolina $6@6.30, standard No, j 
$5.70@6. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
lower; supply ample; No. 1 $6.60, nominal 

Buffalo: Demand slow; interest pra: tical. 
ly nil; many plants closed down aid not 
ordering out against contracts; apparently 
reason is that about April 15 consumer 
buying slowed up and this condition has 
finally worked back to manufacturers. caus- 
ing them to slacken or stop schedules; 
trend weak; supply ample; on bulk basis, 
lake and rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.55, 
durum fancy patent $6.55, macaroni flour 
$5.75, first clear $5, second clear $4.20, 
durum granular $6.15. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sale- and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.25, granular $6.80, No. 3 $6.60, fancy 
patent $7.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Market in a state of 
chaos with regard to prices. No business 
being done. Apparently governmen: not 
prepared to pay subsidy covering difference 
between current price of rolled oats and 
oatmeal and basis of last June to which a 
recent order stated values must revert. 
Most mills asking price which was in effect 
before this order was announced, namely, 
$3.25 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: No export demand reported 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, and domestic 
demand slackening with return of warmer 
weather. Mills operating only one or two 
days a week. Quotations, April 25: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Vancouver: The rolled oats market un- 
derwent a sharp fluctuation recently. Un- 
der order from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board the price was set down to 
the June level of $2.75 for 80’s, basis whole- 
sale. A few days later the quotation was 
put back up to $3.45 again. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 27 at $3.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 


packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending April 
25, 1942, and April 26, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricu)'ural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted) 


Canadian 

. —American— -—in bon'!— 
April 25 Apr. 26 Apr. 25 Apr. 26 
194 1941 1942 1941 


i ee 232,144 139,999 10,557 32,147 
er 64,060 66,712 6s a 
Ge astcoces 4,894 4,174 2 208 
. ee 17,287 4,837 1,261 ’,960 
i Me 6,731 5,347 77 32 
Flaxseed .... 3,493 3,414 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 25 (figures for or- 
responding date a year ago given in peren- 
theses): wheat, none (228,000) bus; | orn, 
none (500); oats, none (none); rye, “one 
(24,000); barley, none (none), 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contract~ at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 2 in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of ‘ons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midd». 











Zeer 4,150 3,700 300 5,000 550 
wee. 5 ispa% 4,350 1,800 .. 5,350 400 
Be. asesa 900 725 <<. See 400 
August .... 1,300 400 so Oa es 
September . ee a 2,000 
Totals ..10,700 6,625 300 17,650 1,350 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed a' the 
principal distributing centers for the veek 
ending April 25, in tons, with compari=ons 
-—Receipts— -——Shipments > 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis > Pee a6 7,700 ' 725 
Kansas City .. 2,150 1,200 3,650 3,929 
Philadelphia .. 260 420 eae <28 
Milwaukee eas vive 2,780 2,70 





Bis 


Apr 


indica 


Sta’ 


Calif 
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a QUARTERLY WHEAT STOCKS ON FARMS BY STATES 
5 The following table shows stocks of wheat on farms on the first day of the months 
indicated, as reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in thousand bushels: 
= cm April——~7°. ma July—— o—-October—, e—— January—, 
state— 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1941 1942 
= ere 7 13 2 8 42 29 37 20 
ar New York .... 1,659 1,859 830 889 5,415 4,384 3,799 3,122 
el] New Jersey .... 187 266 94 114 860 714 506 484 
Pennsylvania .. 3,302 4,065 1,554 1,502 10,428 9,462 07 6,759 
‘ 4,830 6,739 2,415 3,370 21,482 23.020 5,588 “Th . 
e- Pe 4, 4 “, o 910 sofas 4 29,020 9,086 ey ere 1s 
n- Indiana .....-. 2,761 3,911 1,104 1,676 2,291 13,866 3 a a 
ll at 3,318 3,536 1,452 1,179 12,178 11,011 »85 525 No Substitute 
Michigan ...... 4,893 6,767 2,683 3,109 14,083 11,948 ,6 © 0.99 
> Wisconsin ..... 513 791 284 471 1,497 1,199 for Quality 
ls Minnesota ..... 9,949 12,828 4,864 8,017 21,807 13,944 
by nd age» 1,518 2,053 690 1,140 3,878 1,589 
Missouri ....... 2,739 3,906 1,065 1,627 11,066 6,493 ; 
n- North Dakota.. 30,046 36,633 16,604 18,316 47,904 109,648 3,2 . 
e; South Dakota... 10,065 13,656 4,937 7,090 17,332 25,294 23, 
Nebraska ...... 10,549 14,200 6,548 6,927 21,819 23,888 20,26 e . 
nd Kansas ........ 17,865 25,311 11,166 6,328 48,090 74,533 64,133 
“ Delaware ..... 61 108 13 45 675 666 320 7 1Cé@ ™ UQ 1 
I Maryland ...... 441 552 184 172 2,414 2,246 1,087 
Virginia ....... 845 1,470 461 694 4,247 4,216 2,683 
West Virginia.. 462 462 210 222 1,078 977 814 
ad North Carolina. 825 1,329 382 532 4,120 3,982 2,417 
i South Carolina. 210 354 48 82 1,199 1,447 661 * 
1 Georgia ....... 283 322 106 132 984 1,010 527 
ot Kentucky ...... 224 366 61 141 1,406 1,425 534 
ly Tennessee ..... 342 447 2 199 1,938 1,733 866 
er Alabama ....... a 8 6 2 4 59 23 é 99 
as Arkansas ...... 51 6 34 205 189 82 
s- Oklahoma ..... 6,648 8,161 2,115 2,623 18,653 18,958 12,152 
Texas ......... 1,742 2,991 1,452 897 7,179 7,068 4,893 LOUR UYING ARGAINS 
s MRE, seseces 20,074 19,120 14,927 11,369 29,455 46,403 40,261 . . 
: glean stot 7igé2 Bast «A418 zoek 12.242 0/738 are likely to prove disastrous. For 
ur Wyoming ...... 619 790 450 474 1,579 3,114 2,370 
0, Colorado ...... 3,241 4,077 2,074 1,853 6,671 15,272 9,013 h h b 
New Mexico .. 416 218 76 160 504 1,368 410 more than 40 years you nave ought 
a DMG cacsecce 56 7 8 16 172 114 78 » it t f : t 
Ee 838 1,312 279 492 3,444 4,638 3,373 b d h f 
“ Nevada ....... 91 113 41 27 408 383 226 our rands wl per ec sale y; 
. Washington ... 3,944 4,418 876 884 8,394 20,177 9,783 k ° h h d h 
Oregon ...-.... 2,255 2,374 805 1,018 +5936. «71970343 5.626 nowing that they represented the 
i California ..... 122 235 61 117 2,349 1,632 f 699 hi h d D 
| ee eee 153,776 193,244 83,146 87,366 365,310 488,311 280,840 373,820 1g est an most EPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
= CHICAGO AVERAGE CORN PRICES - g 
of Monthly average weighted price of No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago, as reported by the produce. Do not experiment now. 
38 U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, in cents per bushel: 
rt Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Ave. 
d 64 62—CiGi(ié‘iSSCiCHCC(‘ THR OTS!hCOUTHFOC«SS*«D 2 
a 59 58 58 63 69 66 oh 66 65 64 62 
t 52 48 48 49 51 51 48 45 54 48 49 
“t 59 57 58 59 58 57 59 54 53 45 56 
; 112 111 116 1385 135 4122 4118 #4104 =« 106 66 118 
0 61 61 61 63 #63 64 «2986 114 112 107 7% B ca M C 
91 88 83 89 8 85 85 81 83 ‘82 66 AY STATE ILLING UO. 
d 47 50 49 49 47 51 58 64 76 78 54 
24 23 26 34 42 43 56 51 47 40 35 
: 37 34 33 £32 «31 «30 «32 32 «300686 WINONA, MINNESOTA 
65 61 60 58 56 58 57 46 42 38 60 
i 85 82 80 82 79 79 82 99 94 82 83 
: seeaeneentepmenke (OS DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
: 89 95 99 106 108 103 106 102 = # 100 96 101 
SS re 71 75 74 73 68 71 87 99 102 109 97 84 87 











SOLIDATEDFLOUR MILLS ('() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





CABLE ADDRESS *'CONFLOMILS”™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





ee 





bh ik it 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


faple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











Robin : 


From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
sl of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 





SPILLERS LIMITED | 


| Hood 
dl Millers of the 


/ HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of | 


PROVENDER = BALANCED 
RATIONS 
| FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ Sd 





Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 


| Cables: 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


“Milligroup” 
London 











Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 372 Country Elevators 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 




















Mut at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGarRy” BOX 219 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mis//s d Western Offices 


Moose Jaw, Calgar 


v, Saskatoon 


oronto, Moncton ¢ Orrental Export Sa Vancouver 








s: Riversid 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY por pg BATTLE 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
. Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
ceesdeeee 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 














RIAA PAAIN anim NNTP 
COMMON AVERT 


LAY LU 1 


fe Gorm com 


wet 


- 


. 
a ‘ 
a’ ‘ 











il 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








ON ALL 
“HASTINGS’ 0M? CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


Qe _ 
* m4 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So = 


~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
4 


A 
4 


} A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 




















“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” —— Mahe beetle 4 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA | "EXPORT OFFICES: | GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1887 
wi N N U P E G OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANDO 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 




















D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL oo CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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= CANADIAN DUTIES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
| r Tariff 
British Inter- 
preferential mediate General 
Wheat ~~ and semolina, bbl (196 Ibs)........+-seeeeeees Free $ .50 $1.35 
Wheat, cee e rete eee eeeeeeereeseesesseeseseessesersees Free 12 -30 
Millfeed, tt stock feeds, screenings or scalpings, malt. 
sprouts with the malt removed ........... 15% 25% 25% 
Under the Canada-United States trade agreement 20%. 
Oats, bu ‘ PPTTTTTITILITT TTT eocce Free -09 -16 
Under the Canada- United States trade agreement 8c. 
Oatmeal and rolled oats, 100 IDS ...eeeeeseseeeeees Free -50 -80 
Under = Canada-United States trade agreement. 50c. 
Barley, T.0.P., DU ccceerecsecreceseseccscececeeesesens Free 22% -25 
Under the Canada- United ‘States trade agreement 1 15e. 
Rye, DU ceeceeeerees eccece eoecccccccccsccescnsecseese Free 09 -15 
Gorn meal, DD] ..... eee eee ere ee sees ersesecseseeeeesenes Free 50 -60 
PMGIAN COTM ..cccccccccsreccccccceccrrccssceceseesesssscees Free .10 .20 BY APPOINTMENTTO 
Under the Canada-United States trade agreement, 10c. HIS LATE MAJESTY 
*Corn flour which has not been treated in such a manner KING GEORGE V. 
that it will make an adhesive paste with cold water... 15% 27% % 30% 
Under Canada-U. S. trade agreement, 22% %. 
*Prepared cereal foods, in packages not exceeding 25 Ibs 
WOIGME, GAG ccccccccescescsecescccvcccccssescvccveces 20% 27% % 27% % 
Under Canada-U. S. trade agreement, To. 
Prepared cereal fo0dS, 1.0.P. ...seeescececceeeesecceeeees 15% 17% % 20% C 5 
Under the Canada-U. S. trade agreement 15%. ad n ad ad Ss 
*Importation prohibited under the war exchange conser- 
vation act unless imported from and being the growth, 
produce or manufacture of any country within the sterling 
area or Newfoundland. Oo e st a n a r fs) st 
Malt, whole, crushed, or ground, upon entry for warehouse, 
subject to excise regulations, per Ib.........0-+eeeeeees 00% 00% 00% 
Under the Canada-U. S. trade agreement %c. . 
Imported whole malt is subject to an excise duty of 12c¢ per Ib. a e r Sy 
Imported malt when crushed or ground is subject to an excise duty of 30c per Ib, 
Where special rates are not shown under the Canada-United States trade agreement, 
the intermediate tariff rates apply to importations from the United States under treaty 
regulations. 
Millfeed, mixed stock feeds, screenings or scalpings, malt sprouts with the malt re- 
| moved, corn flour which has not been treated in such a manner that it will make an 
adhesive paste with cold water and prepared cereal foods, the growth, produce or manufac- 
| ture of the United Kingdom, when imported into Canada in a manner or under condition B R A N DS: 
= which entitle such goods to entry under the British preferential tariff, are accorded a dis- 
count of 50% on the amount of customs duties computed. 
Flour, grains and poultry, cattle and other stock feeds are exempt from sales fax. 
Semolina, oatmeal, rolled oats, corn meal, malt and other cereal foods, including self- -rising Flour 
flour and processed flours, are subject to the sales tax of 8% levied on the customs duty 
paid value. “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
All above products afre subject to the war exchange tax of 10% levied on the value for “ 
duty, unless the goods are entitled to entry under the British Preferential Tariff or under “GLENORA’‘ 
trade agreements between Canada and other British countries. os te 
The special excise tax of 3% applies only to importations under the general tariff and FAMOUS 
is levied on the customs duty paid value. 
4 ’ 
The imposition of dumping duties has been suspended for the time being. BUFFALO ° 
Under Order-in-Council dated Aug. 12, 1941, it is ordered that no wheat product shall 
be imported into Canada or taken out of customs warehouse, no processor shall process any 
wheat grown outside of Canada, no person shall transport into Canada wheat products or 
wheat grown outside of Canada, and no person shall sell, or buy or take delivery of wheat Cereals 
or wheat products imported into Canada without permission of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
United Kingdom Grain Imports* United Kingdom Wheat and Flour Imports* “WHEAT HEARTS” 
Imports of grain into the United King- Total imports of wheat and flour into the 
dom,+ by fiscal years ended Aug. 31, in bush- United Kingdom,ft by fiscal years ended Aug. “OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
= els (000's omitted): 31 (000's omitted): Total 
otal as 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Wheat, bus Flour, bbls wheat, bus 
™ 1939... 217,456 110,006 6,519 40,184 1939...... 217,456 4,335 236,963 
4 1938... 184,408 133,157 4,615 45,808 1938...... 184,408 4,334 203,911 
1937... 186,536 149,040 5,897 40,376 1937...... 186,536 4,709 207,726 
1906... 191.496 16,020 9,720 43,998 198°" "7 TRe'g20 Sas} 2T 886 THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
6 4.604% 186,920 4,659 207,886 
1935... 186,920 117,549 10,719 29,456 
i, eee 199,640 6,131 227,230 
1934... 199,640 112,700 15,606 41,472 j933°°°'"° 202,504 5,242 226,093 C OM PANY LIMITE D 
a _ -. 202,504 106,569 19,490 27,481 as 224,672 5,698 250,313 i] 
32... 224,672 115,106 26,490 27,203 ee 214,520 6,378 243,221 
1931... 214,520 89,889 35,609 38,072 -«:1930...... 187,070 6,530 216,455 HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
1930... 187,070 65,942 29,920 27,687 1929...... 194,774 4,968 217,132 Mills at: 
1929... 194,774 66,630 22,264 30,013 jean 7°" aoe ass 5,668 221,654 saa ae ; ” 
1928... 196,048 71.743 27,730 32,912 ee 199,402 6,445 228,404 Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


*Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
og 199,402 76,205 20,100 29,001 the Irish Free State have been omitted. 
26... 187,418 68,407 34,440 36,185 tBecause of the war the government has 
1925... 194,448 57,723 35,328 35,329 published no figures since August, 1939. 
1924... 207,678 71,709 38,328 44,960 
1923... 183,538 70,251 33,831 38,224 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








1922... 173,827 70,444 © 80,810 += 31,853 © “United Kingdom, Imports from United 
1921... 164,000 69,274 32,081 31,600 
1920... 190,309 52,312 27.055 36,024 Imports of wheat, and of flour expressed 








as wheat, from the United States into the 


1919... 130,650 22,605 26,875 27,319 United Kingdom, by fiscal years ended July 























7 me: Be ee ee eee eee csia 
Fase ’ , ’ ’ Rushelse 
ans. we 169,004 72,992 46,410 39,884 ” ee ene CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
oe 35 96,027 55,193 28,530 Year— Wheat wheat as wheat imports i - 
1914... 188,420 80,366 55,205 47,432 Bs 6.0% 24,256 600 24,856 10.5 K a ee eee EXPORTERS 
antSubseauent te Apeil 1, 1923, ctatiaties for id a * — — "1. small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. COATSWORTH & COOPER 
rish Free State ave been omitted i 
rn cause of the war the government has = il +e po 1.018 by +4 KIPP-KELLY LIMITED ee a) a 
ed no figures since August, 1939. 1934... 87 333 420 0.18 Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada able ress: UOATSPER 
1933.... 2,192 428 2,620 1.05 
1932.... 17,431 3,266 20,697 8.1 
1931 29,544 7,169 36,713 15.5 
1930.... 40,816 8,334 49,150 22.3 
Ex ort Flour 1929.... 38,610 4,811 48,421 20.2 
Ho al iB | CaNADIAN-BEmIS BaG COMPANY, LimITED 
INSUR 1927.... 68,704 8,640 77,344 31.7 
A NC E 1926.... 49,184 5,072 54,256 26.1 1 !'ePesG e VANCOUVER 
1925 ... 654,464 10,576 65,040 28.1 
“ft bat 1924.... 56,576 7,800 64,376 27.2 Successors to 
. 1923.... 68,112 10,723 78,834 37.2 
All Risks 1922.... 68662 12600 81262 938.0 THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
1921.... 89,924 10,230 100,154 48.5 


and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


*Because of the war the government has 
published no figures since July 31, 1939. 





United Kingdom Flour Imports* 
Imports of wheat flour into the United 
Kingdomf, in sacks of 280 lbs, by fiscal years 
ended July 31: 





3,173,000 1987....... 4,478,000 
Western Assurance 3'390,000 1925....... 4190.00 
Company ee eee JUTE 
TORONTO, CANADA 21393,000 1921 £908,000 
¥- 0 FHOMPBON c0,, LD. tereees ipissccccs: aan BAGS 
ay oe lde.. Toronto, Canada Hite ++} ae 1% soe ans 
Areianen & cons SG. a ny rad rye ee BURLAPS AND TWINES 
111 John Street, New York the Irish Free State have been omitted. 





Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 











tBecause of the war the government has 
- published no figures since July, 1939. 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ees 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
! * Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














ARrcHER-DANIELS~MIDEAND Cor 


iS: 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS erFratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ae a 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLINOIS MIDLAND Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H, WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DrCNe snciios or oe UYERY, PRO: 


* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - a soos — . 
0) ew Yor ashville S Rapids 
— ss Bn ee core 
‘gon Gshvesies ag pm City Continental Export | a xo 
St. veston Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid sean Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














SPEAKING OF TRENDS 


I stopped at the grocery counter and 
took out the list my wife had given me. 
“I want,” I said to the clerk, “a loaf of 
Mumsie’s bread, a packet of Krunchies, 
some Goodie Sanny Spread, Ole Mammy’s 
*Lasses, Orange Puddy, Bransie Buns 


and a pound of Aunt Annie’s Sugar . 


Can’y, Bitsy-bite size.” 

“Sorry, no Krunchies. How about 
Krinkly Krisps, Oatsies, Maltsey Wheats, 
Ricelets, Cornsie Ponesies, or Wheetums?” 

“Wheetums, then.” 

“Anything else? Tootsies, Tatery 
Chips, Cheesie Weesies, Gingie Bits, Itsey 
Cakes, Sweetie Toofums, or Dramma’s 
Doughnies?” 

“Tain’t anysing else,” I said, and I 
toddled toward the meat department to 
look for teensy Wienies and a leg of 
lambikins.—Judge. 

¥ ¥ 
OR SOMETHING 

“What do you think would go well with 
my new purple and green golf sox?” 

“Hip boots.” 

SEEMS sO 

A parking space is a space in which 

another car is parked. 


v ¥ 


HE GETS AROUND 
She.—So you really and truly love me? 
Traveling Salesman.—My dear, you’re 

one in a thousand! 

¥ ¥ 
ANYTHING ELSE? 
“Good morning, mam. Any brushes, 
pots ’n’ pans, vacuum cleaners, brooms, 
hardware—” 
“If you don’t stop bothering me I'll 
call the police!” 
“Here you are, mam, whistles, 10c.” 
¥ ¥ 
TOO BAD 
“Have you heard of the musical hus- 
band? When he was out he blew his 
own horn, but at home he played second 
fiddle.” 
¥ ¥ 
SEE NOW? 
Bachelor.—I can’t understand why a 
pretty girl like you has never married. 
Bachelor Girl.—It’s very simple. I 
have a dog that growls, a parrot that 

swears, a fireplace that smokes, and a 

cat that stays out all night! Why should 

I want a husband? 

¥ oY 
POOR HUBBY 
Gal.—Married men always have the 
last word. 
Hal.—What is it—“Yes”? 
¥ ¥ 
SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 
“I’m going to get married and settle 
down.” 
“I'm going to settle up and get di- 
vorced !” 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quatity @ Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 


ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flou Fl 


our 
parenesr SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








———_— 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We are always ready te, fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern El levator Kansas City, Mo. 





» 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 








RICHMOND Seeras yas Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 


— 
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| REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
, McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. , 
y FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Z is Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
| LAOH —1, Landen Guest, Mark Lane, 5. 0. 8. Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
7 M. SEAHARD area iso “ON | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ROBERT CARSON & CO. _. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp ORREAL PRODUCT FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
niin IMPO LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW oe ica ALSO —— 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “DirLoma,” Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
Cable Address: ““DorFEeacH,”’ London COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS F ARQUHAR BROTHERS J OHN Ag CAMERON & co. 
| i , OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 2 : 
MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. | 7 FLOUR GUS MERCHANES i No. 8 South College Street, . 
| : | ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
TS as ©onr/80 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 _ Sees Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Berest an OOL C. I. F. business much preferred. ih einai , 
LONDON, E.C.3 | $f Hope Street ‘eet GLASGOW Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN," Glasgow VIGILANT’ Riverside 
| ANDREW Law Wi.u1aM R. Law i. a 
aie N. V. Al Handel- 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. = GR AWFORD & LAW ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. Industrie Mantechappi 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS (GLASGOW) LTD. “MEELUNIE” 
. 1 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTERS (Flour Union Ltd.) 
7, Coen es C.3 and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
aa LONDON, E. C. 3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW =— | eaaing and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘CoaLasz” 
7 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON LOKEN & CO. A/S 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM wn McCONNELL & REID, LTD. — xstastishea isn OSLO, NORWAY 
FORMERLY 0 a k 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS Working —— enmar 
IN IMPO : Ref : 
edule ne poo ne GLASGOW 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
FS : - ellin) ew Yor 
aren oll cguaaer fasta ” Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: "Manvet,” Glasgow Midland Bank, ee & Princes 8t., 
o A. VAUGHAN THOMAS ROBERT NEILL, LTD. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. prpercgeegeaianed 
stim: sealaiialidiin FLOUR IMPORTERS ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR 155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C.5 FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 41 Constitution St., AGENTS 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
Seething Lane” =~ LONDON, E.C.3 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN peer gamma 
is . — Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cables: ‘‘PxiLip,”” Dundee Cable Address: “Jounny” 
' Low Grades and / Sohnson-Herbert & Co. We are always in the Market for 
Millfeed FLOUR CaS Cae SS Semeee rene J. H. BLAKE 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY - L O U ee 
— 
— Representing 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & ; F L O U R s P E E K B R O S Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
LARSEN CO. Broker and Merchandiser ° 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated * 
All FLOUR Grades Members N. Y. ae A 1 Flour Brokers 
Produce Ex. - NE \ 
J 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. ee Mifice: 211 Beyeat $¢., Molden, Mess. LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
pamtanen Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. BREY & SHARPLESS S. R. STRISIK CO. 
our Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee 
Flour Mill Agents 
3040 yeh ore me —aee ILL. plus Dependable Service The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
able SS: 
3 : 
3 Wi a . ‘ ‘ ‘ i i f + T | 
Wc FEEDS cane J.J. SHEVELOVE KELLY-ERICKSON CO. IEE A NIGHTON 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO COMMISSION BROKERAGE Flour Brokers FOR FLOUR 
: . Flour and Semolina OMAHA, NEB. vou BOSTON 
3 100-408 Grain & Steck Eushange Representing Highest Class Mills eet Offices: NEW. VO eh tay 
3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 24 Commerce Street. Newark, N. J. New York City and San Francisco PHILADELPHIA 
. 2 
: Broenniman Company Francis M. Franco H. S. a HUBERT J. HORAN 
LO U R FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
F UR FL OUR Produce Exchange FLOUR 
a 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange, NEW YORK New York City 322-324 Bourse 4 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










































































AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


“" NOVADELOX 


There’s no chance for doubt about the outcome here... 
action to improve this office boy’s behavior is going to be 
fast and definite. Similarly, you can be sure of fast and 
definite action to improve the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to the 


buyers with whom you deal...for three important reasons: 


Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 


The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and: uniform maturity. 


W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-85 








( te BEEN READING ABOUT THIS “HIDDEN HUNGER“... 





Your Customers 
are talking Nutrition! 


® No longer is ‘‘Nutrition’’ just a three-syl- 
lable dictionary word. Countrywide publicity 


‘ 


has made “nutrition’’, “enrichment” and 
‘*hidden hunger’”’ the table-talk of a nation, of 
your customers. 

And in all this flood of emphasis on nutri- 
tion, there’s one thing you ought not to miss: 
scientists, experts, everyone these days is rec- 
ommending whole wheat products. . . be- 
cause they contain all the beneficial nutrients 
of the natural grain. This advice is being 
broadcast from coast-to-coast, via radio, news- 
papers, magazines. And America is listening! 
Here’s Your Cue! There’s a big potential 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

















specialty market for whole wheat in your 
district! And now your General Mills man 
offers a grand merchandising campaign to help 
make this market your own—isn addition to 
your primary white bread volume. Colorful, 
educational selling materials to help you build 
a flourishing new sales volume on Whole 
Wheat and Wheaten breads. 

Have your General Mills man show you 
this valuable campaign next time he calls and 
show you his complete line of top-quality 
whole wheat flours. Then tie up your whole 
wheat or wheaten brands to the national nu- 
trition campaign . . . for sales sake! 
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HOW YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN CAN HELP 


BRING NUTRITION HOME 
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Tell your customers ‘‘where to 
buy it, and why”’ with this col- 
orful merchandising campaign 
for both Whole Wheat and 
Wheaten breads. 
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Full-color posters and 
display cards that get 
attention and sell. 
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f Three catchy, convincing 


news ads for Whole Wheat, 
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three for Wheaten bread. 
Interesting folders for 


your customers. They 
do a real sales job on 
whole wheat or wheaten 
breads; include helpful 
recipes for bread uses. 
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—including a complete 
line of quality Whole 
Wheat Flours for every 
baking need. 





PRODUCTS CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 








